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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
te in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
teligion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ia 
ed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
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Editorial. 


HE Ministers’ Institute will meet October 22-25 in 
Worcester. The programme is not complete in all 
its minor details, but will soon be published in full 
in the Christian Register. Dr. C. C. Everett, dean 
of Harvard Divinity School, will preach the sermon 

Monday evening. ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday there 
will be essays and addresses by Presidents C. W. Eliot and 
G. Stanley Hall, by Jacob Riis, by Prof. Gilmore, and by Rev. 
Messrs. S, A. Eliot, Edward Hale, U. G. B. Pierce, T. C. Will- 
iams, and George Batchelor. From other persons who have 
been invited to take part final answers have not yet been re- 
ceived. The directors had invited Prof. Thomas Davidson 
to read an essay. His death, which occurred recently in 
Montreal, has made a change in the programme necessary. 
The churches in Worcester are cordially united in inviting 
the Institute, and a meeting both happy and profitable may 
be expected. 
at 


UNITARIANS on the Pacific coast seem to have given Mr. 
Stone most cordial welcome as the representative of the 
American Unitarian Association, The Pacific Unitarian 
speaks in the highest terms of him and the impression he 
has made upon the churches. Since the resignation of 
Mr. Wendte the Unitarian says that “our churches have 
had little inter-communication, and have suffered from a lack 
of cohesion and that encouragement and guidance that is 
often of more value than material support. The American 
Unitarian Association has been liberal in its appropriations, 
and has always shown itself ready to respond to any local 
efforts for the establishing of churches. By the sending of 
such a man as Mr. Stone, it shows an augmented interest 
and an evident purpose to do all in its power to foster and 
strengthen what has been planted, and to extend the in- 
fluence of our denomination so far as local interest may 
justify.” 

st 


WE said last week that, “in the garden of life, varieties of 
religion grow, and, as they become finer, become more unlike 
each other.” This statement is true, and yet it is to be taken 
with another statement which may seem to contradict it. 
The tendency of progress in all churches is toward unity. 
We have, therefore, a paradox. Progress in religion from 
every point of difference is a tendency toward unity in 
thought, faith, and conduct, while such development also 
results in diversity. The more perfect the evolution, the 
more unlike are the individuals who represent it. The truth 
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underlying the paradox is that uniformity is produced by an 
enforced unity, while a beautiful diversity is the result of the 
unity which comes through liberty. In the true church every 
sentiment has honor ; and all the sentiments are in individual 
characters freely combined, but in such different proportions 
that out of oneness in thought and in sympathy there comes 
a profusion of various and beautiful characters. 


se 


Dr. H. O. Marcy, in an interview printed in the Boston 
Times, makes interesting statements concerning the progress 
of knowledge and its effect upon health and life. He shows 
what has been done for the prevention of disease, and says: 
“ The scientist of to-day can safely tell you that the advance 
of his profession has been enough, if put in careful practice, 
to increase the length of the life of the race one-third, to 
reduce by one-half the suffering, and to double the working 
capacity of the race. Each year we make it possible for 
man to live a little longer, and we lessen, little by little, the 
ravages of disease. We are just a century beyond the birth 
of science as applied to vaccination in the prevention of 
small-pox. In the old days this was the plague that swept 
over Europe each generation, destroying one-third of the 
population and maiming at least one-third more, and from 
which people fled, terror-stricken and powerless.” 


wt 


_ A VEGETARIAN, writing for the /zguzrer of London, makes 
the astonishing statement concerning the stock yards of 
Chicago that, “as a matter of fact, animals there are daily 
flayed alive.” The work of killing and preparing animals 
for food, as this writer says, “has been reduced to a sci- 
ence.” The work is done as speedily and painlessly as 
possible. This writer must have taken literally the state- 
ment of some Western humorist, like the one who said, to 
show how swiftly the work was done, that ‘‘a pig was cleaned 
and cut-up before the squeal was out of it.” That was an 
exaggeration, like that of the Chicagoan who said some 
buildings in Chicago were so tall that there was snow on 
them all the year. The cause of humanity and sympathy 
for animals gains nothing by the exaggerations of a super- 
sensitive imagination. To dilate with the wrong emotion 
sometimes makes a cause ludicrous, as in the protest against 
the broiling of live lobsters, those who protested failing to 
note the fact that before broiling the lobster was split in 
halves from head to tail, and must have been “ as dead as 
Chelsea.” Sympathy for animals and tender care of them 
are new marks of moral progress. ‘They who really love 
and understand birds and beasts enter into a wonderland 
from which the hard-hearted are shut out. 
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Tue country physician has had many to do him honor in 
verse and story; but at each known instance of his kind 
the ideal portraits, so far from being unreal, seem less than 
real. ‘The best of them are little more than approximations 
of what many people know and have seen. Here are men 
without fame who have a deeper hold on loyalty than fame 
can attest. The art to tell what they do and are would, in 
plain realism, produce what beggars the imagination. If 
their path could be followed, and the work of their skill and 
courage and sympathy described, nothing could equal the 
interest and inspiration of the experience. ‘They are father- 
confessors as no other men have the chance of being. ‘They 
bring absolution whose validity is witnessed in actual life. 
They are pre-eminently the men of faith in the world of 
to-day. Their personality is more healing than the most 
potent of their medicaments. Confidence and renewal of 
hope enter as they open every door. ‘Their word of cheer 
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Their grappling with hopelessness 
gives zest to the encounter. Holding the hand of a good 
physician, the dying have the best last offices. Borne upon 
the sturdiness of their strength, those who but for it would 
lose hope pluck up the man again. There is a transfusion 
of vitality when they come. ‘Theirs is the true Christian 
science, uniting the efficacious prayer of knowledge and the 
means knowledge has brought from God with the temper of 
faith, which confers dominating prepossessions and instils a 
breath from on high. As each reader thinks of some per- 
sonal instance, especially in communities where some one 
physician above others has become the very nerve and 
integument of what is at once infinitely strong and tender, 
and has thus gained loftier title in obscurity than in the eye 
of a world, we are sure he must wish that in every prayer for 
rulers and all those in authority, for wise men and for teach- 
ers, and for ministers of religion, there should be a blessing 
on the good physician, and on that army of mercy under his 
command,— the nurses, intelligent, tireless, and gentle, who 
fight the good fight of faith and love. 


brightens like a miracle. 
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Ir we can judge by the effect upon ourselves, it is not true 
that the speaker has any advantage over the reader in preach- 
ing, if both are equally well prepared. When the reader of a 
sermon means all that he says, and every word of it, believes 
that it is important that his hearer should receive it, there is 
a sense of comfort in knowing that in his well-ordered dis- 
course every thought will be in the right place, and the 
proper word will have been chosen for every shading of 
thought. Genius may take wings and extemporize; but 
mediocrity, with its honest plodding, may often overtake 
genius in its flight. In any case the example of the genius 
has no lesson for the man of great heart and only ordi- 
nary ability. A deserted mission post is sometimes the only 
mark left by the free church and an extemporaneous preacher. 
And yet some of the greatest preachers in the world speak 
extempore, and some of the most successful churches are free. 
The truth of the matter is that every church and every man 
must do the work required in the way pointed out by the 
abilities and the opportunities which are at the disposal of 
the church and the man. 


The Tangle of Life. 


We have often spoken of the complexity of human life 
and have noted the fact that every human being in modern 
society is bound to his fellow-men by ties so many, so 
strong, and so diverse that no intellect can by any possi- 
bility keep all these things in its consciousness, and give 
special attention to the things which the eyes, the ears, the 
fingers, and the other organs and instruments of the mind 
are doing. 

Young men and women begin with few cares, few plans, 
and few habits; yet the list of things which they have learnt 
to do since babyhood, and which, when they come of age, 
they do as if by a law of nature, would fill pages. 
time they have reached middle life, and have taken their 
full share of the work and responsibility which society pro- 
vides for them, the network of their relations to other men 
and things is like a closely woven spider’s web. At the 
same moment one may stand in twenty, thirty, or forty 
different relations to the people about him, each including 
obligations peculiar to itself. Within the circle of kinship 
a man may be son, husband, father, with a wide circle of 
kindred. At any moment any one of these relationships 
may bring to him pleasure or pain, attractive duties or heart- 
breaking troubles. The same man, at the same moment, 
may be the head of a business, employing many persons and 
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ling with large interests. Upon him depends the welfare 

many others. His ability and fidelity will shape the fort- 
unes of others for good or for evil. At the same time, also, 
s man may hold a large place in society. He may be 


the support of a church, a patron of art and literature and 


music, a helper in all benevolent movements, a power in the 


_ political life of the community. 


These are only a few of the natural and common ties 
which bind one to his work and his fellows. In a society 
which has grown old and stable and is well ordered, men 
and women grow up into their places. They learn the 
habits which fit their various duties: they act without 
thought unless something jars. But, during every day of 
their lives, such men and women are moving through this 
tangled network of duties, unconscious, when everything is 
well, of the many parts of mind and body that are ready 
for action, and that are kept in readiness by the constant 
oversight of the mind. 

When some force from without breaks through this net- 
work of relations and tears it in pieces, one begins to see 
how many and how great were the bonds which held him 


- to his place and his work. Now that the breach has been 


made, the task of repairing the broken ties and forming new 
ones taxes every power. Often it is beyond the power of 
a person in middle life to mend the web now hopelessly 
tangled. Physicians know that successful men, to whom 
disaster comes for the first time in middle life, often falter 
and fail and die, heart and brain being unable to bear the 
strain when attention is demanded all at once for the many 
things which once were done without attention. 

Something like this strain is caused by things which are 
new in the world, and which call for judgment and for 
action on the part of all those who are aware of their social, 
religious, and political duties. When at every turn men and 
women find not well-known duties and the ways to which 
they are wonted, but in place of these find everywhere 
doubts, questions, “problems,” the strain upon the intellect 
and the conscience is so great that the joy of living is 
quenched. 

The change made in the outer world by modern invention 
has crowded into a dozen years events which once would 
have made history for as many centuries. These changes 
have come upon a race of men and women unprepared for 
them. We see the results in men and women who are pallid, 
melancholy, and distracted with the conflict between the old 
and the new. They wish to do their whole duty, public and 
‘private. But in the whirl of events the proper conduct of 
one’s private affairs may tax all his resources. When there 
comes in addition the necessity to adapt one’s self to a world 
almost wholly new and strange, the mind rebels, and the 
conscience is benumbed. 

To change all this so that the tangle of life may become 
again a web of beauty and pleasure, well ordered and safe, 
men and women of a new kind will appear. Like their 
fathers and mothers, they will fit themselves to the tasks and 
pleasures which belong to them; and for the new things in 
the changing world around them they will take the responsi- 
bilities that belong to them, and leave to the mightier powers 
which shape the course of men and nations the doubts and 
problems which they cannot solve. The Church must do its 
part in building up the moral life of this new generation. 
Ever since the world began, new times have been calling for 
new men; but, whereas once the call only reached a few 
men and nations, now the whole world is in motion, and all 
are involved. An advance in morals and religion corre- 
sponding to the advance in physical science and invention is 
now needful, even for the maintenance of the physical in- 
terests of the world. From the tangle of life there will come 
a new generation of workers equal to their tasks, and among 
them will be great leaders who will show us the ways of a 


_new and better civilization. 
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The God of Storms. 


A certain jealousy for the honor of the Almighty is fre- 
quently characteristic of men’s attitude toward the calamities 
by which they are overtaken in the course of natural events. 
A homely instance of this kind occurs to us,—that of a 
pious neighbor of our youth whom we questioned concern- 
ing a persistent week of rain synchronizing with the Metho- 
dist camp-meeting. ‘It doesn’t look,” we said, “as if God 
cared much for your old meeting.” ‘“ More than you think,” 
said he, ‘“He’s just been drowning out them fellers that 
come round for what they can make. He’s spiled their pies 
and doughnuts pretty well, and left ’em on their hands. 
They’ll stay away next year, and you’ll find the weather will 
be pleasant enough then.” It was certainly absurd to con- 
ceive the Almighty as engaged in such an enterprise, but it 
was not more so than are many of the devices whereby the 
honor of the Almighty is maintained in the teeth of circum- 
stances whose obvious interpretation is unfavorable to the 
doctrine of his special providence. Nevertheless, one must 
be very dull, if not unkind, if he can find nothing beautiful 
and pathetic in these lame attempts to “ justify the ways of 
God to men.” They may, and doubtless do, involve a con- 
ception of the Almighty which has no standing-room in sci- 
ence or experience’; but within the limits of that conception 
they repeat the language of primeval faith,—“ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” 

Quite in line with this jealousy for God’s honor and be- 
neficence is the satisfaction which so many take in tracing 
great calamities to a human source, as if hereby the “ act of 
God” were eliminated from the problem or practically an- 
nulled. There are those who would rather blame God than 
man for any evil fortune; but the majority are so religious, 
and cling so passionately to the human excellence of God, 
that such a calamity as that attendant on the burning 
wharves and steamships at Hoboken, a few months ago, is 
far less baffling and distressing than the Galveston catas- 
trophe of storm and flood. In the former case it was per- 
missible to make a scapegoat of the steamship company, 
charging it with criminal carelessness. In the latter the re- 
sponsibility seemed to lie entirely at God’s own door, and 
an accumulation of horrors so vast and with such various 
accentuation as to require some searching of one’s doctrine 
of special providence, such as the young Goethe gave to his 
when the Lisbon earthquake shook the civilized world from 
the propriety of its habitual confidence in the eternal goodness. 

The serene or boisterous indifference of Nature (and hence 
of God, in our ordinary theological constructions) to the 
welfare of mankind is not exhausted by such catastrophes 
as that which lately has engrossed our agonized imagina- 
tion. We have equal, if less startling, proofs of it in the 
persistent drouth which blasts the careful tillage of the 
farmer’s field or the gale that in a single day destroys the 
crop on which depend the happiness and comfort of his 
home. Whatever be our theory of the divine beneficence, 
it must take into account these aspects of our diversified 
experience. Nevertheless, the average kindliness of Nature, 
in her dealings with mankind, is not to be denied in defer- 
ence to her harsher moods. Say, if you will, that the 
adaptation is of mankind to Nature rather than of Nature 
to mankind,— too deep a question to be entered into here 
and now,— the fact of general adaptation may not be denied. 
Hearing some of our pessimists rail at Nature, one would 
suppose that the sun never did anything but scorch, that 
the rain never did anything but drench and chill, that the 
wind never did anything but blight. But ‘surely the light 
is sweet,” and surely the habitual order of the world abounds 
in furtherance of our human needs. All that John Stuart 
Mill said in his classic indictment of the dear old mother 
may be true; but much else is just as true, and is as full of 
blessing as Mill’s indictment was of harsh dispraise. 
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And it is not as if Nature’s harsher dealings with us had 
no cheerful implications. Prof. Royce has laughed to scorn 
the doctrine that in the educationai value of our hurts and 
hindrances there is some rational account of the existence 
of pain and evil in the world. But nothing is surer than 
this educational value, and it is of the profoundest essence 
of the professor’s ethical philosophy, that man shows himself 
most man — yes, and that God shows himself most God — 
by conquering the real evil with which the world abounds. 
The particular catastrophe is often tragical enough; but a 
world without catastrophic incidents would breed a feeble- 
bodied, feeble-minded race. If we do not dare to say that 
the catastrophes are intended for our physical and moral 
education, it is certain that they can be and are economized 
for this in no unimpressive manner or degree. 


Seeing God. 


Saint Paul reached the height of eloquence when he defined 
God as him in whom we live and move and have our being. 
This great affirmation has been read and preached from as 
an outburst of mystic enthusiasm; but our later science tells 
us that we must learn to find God not in distant worlds or 
in other lives, but in the nature about us, here and now. 
‘“‘Life,” says a recent writer, ‘‘is a mode of the universal. 
It is an eternal necessity. It is the I AM. Organic living, 
as observed in this world, may reasonably be supposed to 
be but one spontaneity of the universe. No one has yet 
been able to reduce the knowable universe to elements that 
leave out vital purposiveness. When my boy puts his head 
on my breast, what does he love? ‘Tell him he touches only 
oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, phosphates, and energy; yet he 
loves. This unit which you thus run back into elements is, 
nevertheless, a vital unit, an ideaful unit to him. What 
song, what joy, what love bursts out of this relation! So 
of the universal life. When you run it all back into matter 
and energy and sentience, you have not eliminated the 
Father. I kiss his finger-tips in the spring flowers. I feel 
his presence in the glory of the morning. With the Persian, 
I kiss my hand to him in the star. My head rests on his 
breast in a knoll of violets and clover,— not on it, but on 
him. Not / is beautiful, but /e is beautiful.” This is a 
harmony of natural emotion and scientific conception. In 
him we live and move and have our being. ‘ Show us the 
Father,” said Philip, ‘‘and it sufficeth us.’’ Jesus replied 
that he was in the Father, and the Father in him. “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

The analogy is close; for, as man is the vital principle of 
his finite organism, God is the life of the universe. There is 
“one God over all, through you all, and in all,” or, as Prof. 
Seelye translates it, “ ‘There is one God interpenetrating all.” 
Science, that threatened to demonstrate a universe of matter 
and force, has gone on and demonstrated a substantially 
vital universe, which is sensible, intelligent, and ethical, in 
which universal matter and force become subordinate. It 
leads backward by the way of potential life, and never into 
the darkness of unreasonable chance. Not a process of all 
the ages but is interpenetrated with mind. We can never 
find a single function of nature that escapes the control of 
immanent purpose. History is not only the hunger of the 
body for material food, but it is the hunger of the soul for 
higher organic relations and functional powers. It is a 
series of spontaneous outbursts of a growing consciousness 
of a higher self. ‘All the myriad phenomena of the uni- 
verse, all its weird and subtle changes, in all their minute- 
ness from moment to moment, in all their vastness from age 
to age, are the manifestations of a single animating principle 
that is both eternal and infinite.” Evolution is no longer 
a science or a philosophy that teaches us our animal hered- 
ity, but it is the recorded history of a race rising from 
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brutishness to behold the Father face to face. 


atheist or an agnostic. 
accumulating power of data to confirm us in the Lord’s 
Prayer and in the Golden Rule. 


being. The end of religion is to open the eyes of every 
human being, so that he may see the divine, the good, the 
true, and the beautiful, and nestle, like a child, in the arms 
of the Father. 
lookers. Society is making vast progress Godward. The 
century goes out eminent for material discovery, but pre- 
eminent for ethical awakening and the growth of that love 
which sees God in the world about us, but, above all, in 
every human brother. 


Current Topics. 


TuE strike of the miners in the anthracite coal region of 
Pennsylvania is furnishing ground for anxiety to economists 
and politicians alike. Until last Tuesday there had been no 
general demonstration of violence by the striking miners, 
who now number over 100,000, There have been a num- 
ber of petty acts of lawlessness by individuals, but so 
far there has not been a serious clash between the mine 
and State authorities and the strikers. The State of 
Pennsylvania has taken ample measure to enforce order in 
the districts affected. Troops of all arms are quartered 
within easy reach of the mines at Shenandoah, Hazleton, 
and Scranton; and every protection is being furnished to the 
men whom the operators are trying to put in the places of 
the miners who have joined the strikers, The latter show 
no signs of weakening. Their leaders have appealed to 
other organized labor unions for aid; and it is very probable 
that, unless the struggle is terminated at an early date, rail- 
roads and other industrial machinery will be seriously af- 
fected by the contest. The strikers declare themselves con- 
fident of their ability to force the mine operators to accede 
to their terms, and all offers of arbitration have been sum- 
marily rejected by them. Most of the mines are being op- 
erated, albeit with depleted forces. The authorities fear 
that an attempt on the part of the strikers to cause the sus- 
pension of all work in these mines will necessitate the em- 
ployment of stern repressive measures by the county and 
State forces who are now upon the scene of the strike. , 


se 


THE political aspect of the strike has furnished a field for 
interesting speculation. Republican leaders have charged 
that the conflict has been precipitated through the agency of 
Democratic managers who, the Republicans allege, have taken 
advantage of the dissatisfaction of the miners to inject into 
the campaign an issue upon which the Democratic party could 
appeal to the passions of the mob. The Democrats deny this 
charge with great spirit, and declare that they had no hand 
in the events that led up to the strike. There is no doubt 
that the struggle and the complications that may arise out of 
it are destined to have a more or less important bearing 
upon the course of the Presidential campaign and upon its 
outcome. It is conceivable that, in the event of a serious 
clash between the strikers and the State troops, involving, 
perhaps, the employment of Federal troops to quell the dis- 
turbance and to enforce respect for rights of life and prop- 
erty, the administration might find itself confronted with a 
delicate problem. ‘The occasion would undoubtedly furnish 
the Democrats with campaign arguments of one sort or 
another, which might appeal strongly to a class of voters. 
Coming as it does during the last weeks of the campaign, the 
strike readily suggests to the minds of the politicians the c 


In all the : 
schools of scientists at this day it will be difficult to find a in 
Science is rolling back with ever- a 


We do not live in a soul- 
less universe, but in him we live and move and have our 


Let us not be blind pessimists, but upward- 
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stances that immediately preceded the election of Mr. 

eland to his second term as President. The State au- 

rities of Pennsylvania are endeavoring to deal with the 

ation wisely and justly. 2 

; ae 

_ Tue government of the United States is making every 

{ effort to hasten the negotiations for an agreement between 

_ China and the allied powers of Christendom. Major Gen. 
Chaffee, who is in command of the American forces in 
China, has been ordered to discontinue the preparations 
for the wintering of the American troops in Pekin. The 
war department is fully determined to withdraw the Ameri- 
can forces from the Chinese capital at the earliest moment 
when, in the opinion of the President and the State depart- 
ment, such a step shall be warranted by the diplomatic 
phase of the situation. The purposes of the authori- 
ties at Washington have received some discouragement from 
the circumstance that active fighting is still going on in 
some portions of the Chinese territory that was affected by 
the activities of the Boxers. Nevertheless, the administra- 
tion regards the military phase of the Chinese complications 
in China as having been definitely passed. Accordingly, 
the orders to the American troop-ships originally destined 
for Taku to proceed to Manila have not been rescinded 
nor have they been modified. These troop-ships will not 
discharge their men at any Chinese port, but will con- 
tinue on their way to Manila, where the new accessions of 
troops will be incorporated with the army of the Philippines 
for their full terms of enlistment. In the event of a renewal 
of the disturbances in China it will be a comparatively easy 
task to transport a sufficiently large force from Manila to 
Chinese ports at short notice. 
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THE restoration of Galveston, Tex., is proceeding in a 
spirit of heroic and hopeful determination. ‘The operations 
of martial law in that city were suspended last Friday; and the 
civil authorities took charge of the work of enforcing order 
and of clearing away the fearful wreckage of the storm, in 
order to make way for the new city, which is already rising 
upon the ruins of the old one. ‘The bodies of those who 
perished in wind and flood have not yet been completely dis- 
posed of; and large gangs of men, impressed for the purpose, 
were at work at the beginning of the week, removing the har- 
vest of death by means of fire. A late estimate, compiled by 
a newspaper at Houston, Tex., places the number of known 
dead in Galveston at 4,754 men, women, and children. In 
addition, fifty towns of the seaboard of Texas suffered more 
or less severely in life and property during the progress of 
the hurricane. Over $1,000,000 has been contributed to the 
necessity of Galveston by various cities in the Union, and 
even the national Congress of Mexico has come to the aid 
of these sufferers with an appropriation of $30,000. ‘The 
Red Cross Society, under the personal direction of Miss 
_ Clara Barton, is doing a noble work to relieve the distress 
of stricken Texas. It is estimated that the survivors of Gal- 
veston will need over $50,000,000 in order to repair the most 
disastrous damages that were wrought by the tidal wave, and 
‘to place the city firmly on the road to its former state of 
Prosperity. 3 


_ Tue powers have been unable as yet to agree upon a 
common plan of action in China. Russia and France still 
adhere to the plan outlined in Russia’s proposal, that the 

troops withdraw from Pekin as a step preliminary to 

the opening of negotiations for the permanent adjustment of 
the situation. Germany has modified her demands to the 
nt of withdrawing the kaiser’s threat of a general mas- 
. of the natives in Pekin. The German proposal, placed 


. 
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before the councils of the powers through authoritative dip- 

lomatic channels, provides for the evacuation of the Chinese 
capital after the ringleaders of the Boxers shall have been 
surrendered to the allied forces for trial and punishment, 
which must be summary and relentless. The Russian govern- 
ment has expressed its approval of Germany’s attitude in 
principle; but it has urged upon Germany the advisability of 
the withdrawal of the foreign troops as a preliminary to the 
identification, the trial, and the punishment of the men who 
were responsible for the anti-foreign outrages. According to 
the Russian view of the matter this punishment, in order to 
exert the most salutary effect upon the minds and tempers of 


‘the Chinese, must be meted out by the native authorities. 


The representatives of the powers have shown a general dis- 
position to accept the Russian view of the matter, and are 
now awaiting a further modification of Germany’s demands, 


2 


Tue British Parliament was dissolved last Tuesday; and 
the political campaign which is regarded as peculiarly im- 
portant, in view of the problems that confront the empire, is 
now in its heat. The government is depending, of course, 
upon the necessity of a consistent policy in South Africa for 
In general, it may be said that 
the issues of the campaign are those of principles rather 
than practical politics. ‘The Liberals, for instance, show no 
disposition to oppose the annexation of the former Boer re- 
publics; but they object in general to the jingoism of the 
Chamberlain régime, and criticise the war office bitterly for 
its incompetent management of the campaign in South 
Africa, its inadequate preparations for the war, and its ina- 
bility to have grasped in advance the proportions of the op- 
position that confronted British arms in the two republics 
and Cape Colony. The Liberals are frank in the admission 


- that they do not expect to secure a majority in the next 


Parliament. There is reason to believe, however, that the 
Unionist majority will be reduced materially. The Liberal 
leaders are perfectly willing to allow Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, the secretary of the colonies, to assume the entire re- 
sponsibility for the war from its preliminary stages to its 
formal conclusion. ‘They expect that the next following elec- 
tion will second England’s opinion about Mr. Chamberlain 
in a manner favorable to the present opposition. 


we 


It is reported from Rome that the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites has recently issued a decree reaffirming the early posi- 
tion of the Roman Church, which prohibits the participation 
of women in the liturgical services of the Church. The latest 
decree has to do especially with female singers in church 
choirs. In France, as in America, the practice has gradually 
come into vogue of employing eminent sopranos in the choirs 
of Catholic churches. This practice the recently issued 
decree condemns in express terms, as opposed to the tradi- 
tions and the spirit of the Roman Church; and the hierarchy 
in all countries are urged to discountenance and prohibit it. 
In France, where it is quite customary to employ operatic 
singers of eminence in church choirs, the decree will effect 
a marked change in the character of liturgical services. The 
American prelates show every disposition to obey the injunc- 
tion of the Congregation of Rites, and to abandon the practice 
of incorporating soprano singing in the musical programmes 
of church services. ‘The tendency in authoritative circles in 
Rome is to return to the earlier traditions of the Church in 
this respect. In the Eastern Catholic, or Greek, Church not 
only the employment of female voices, but even the use of 
instrumental voices, is strictly prohibited; and the music is 
furnished solely by men’s voices, preferably of the bass va- 
riety, to the cultivation and development of which a great 
deal of attention is devoted in Russia. 


‘ 
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A FRESH wave of anti-Semitism is sweeping over Conti- 
nental Europe. In Austria, in Hungary and in Roumania, 
the Jews have recently been subjected to stern treatment, 
both at the hands of the authorities and the mercy of the 
populace. The emigration of Jews from Roumania continues 
upon a large scale. In Austria and Hungary, rioters have 
recently attacked the Jewish quarters in various cities, looting 
houses and shops, beating their owners, and driving them 
out of the ghettos. The Roumanian government is applying 
to the Jewish population administrative measures similar to 
those that were enforced in Russia during the reign of the 
late czar. The Jews have been restricted to certain terri- 
torial limits, and free movement from one part of the king- 
dom to another has been denied them. The disturbances 
have added impetus to the Zionist movement, which is gatber- 
ing strength in all those countries where the Jews are sur- 
rounded with especially unfavorable circumstances. In Eng- 
land, for instance, the Zionist movement as an indigenous 
product finds but an indifferent soil. To be sure, London 
is the chief centre of Zionist activity; but it is not the Eng- 
lish Jews who form the bulk of the converts to the new social 
creed, but members of the race from the Continental countries 
in which the scourge is laid upon their backs with a heavy 
hand. In the United States, as is well known, the move- 
ment for the restoration of the Jewish state is receiving at- 
tention only as an interesting academic and ethnological 
problem. 


Brevities. 


An orthodox minister would like to read occasionally 
about ‘‘a Christ who is not a sort of razeed Mars, but who is 
rather the Prince of Peace.” 


Whatever else revivals of religion may do to justify them- 
selves, they must increase in the community common honesty 
and uncommon righteousness. 


How is it that the millions of Chinese, who seem to be in- 
different to foul water, bad air, and dirt, are still tough in 
fibre, healthy, and long-lived ? 


The first great surprise which puzzles the travelled Amer- 
ican is the discovery that at home Frenchmen, Germans, and 
even “dagos”’ are often “ the most charming people he ever 
met.” 


Many a church is looking for something to do, when within 
its own boundaries is enough work, waiting to be done, to 
engage the attention of every man, woman, and child in the 
congregation. 


Our Italian correspondent will no doubt discover that the 
later feeling of the American public is very favorable to the 
new king of Italy. His inaugural address and its reception 
by those who heard it were gladly received as omens of a 
vigorous and prosperous reign. 


Public opinion is mighty because it has rewards to offer 
and penalties to inflict. But it also has power, because even 
the mob respects, and after a fashion fears, the virtue that it 
does not comprehend. Mob law comes to the front when 
public opinion is for the moment pushed aside and forgotten. 


We are sorry to print Mr. Mead’s letter disclaiming the 
title LL.D. We copied the title from the journal which first 
printed his article. We were surprised and pleased to see 
the title thus bestowed. We knew that Mr. Mead was 
worthy to wear the honor, and hoped that he had a right to 
do so. 


Any interest in the present life which makes one indiffer- 
ent to the world to come is affected by some influence less 
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good than it ought to be. But, also, interest in another — 


world, which destroys all joyous confidence in the life that 
now is, misses the inspiration that ought to come with the 
hope of immortality. — 


If some popular notions concerning heredity were founded 
on facts, the earth would be as barren of human life as the 
moon. Some of the finest characters have been developed 
in men of African descent with white blood in their veins. 
Born out of wedlock, of fathers who could not be described 
as virtuous, they show how nature tends always to mental 
and moral recuperation. 


The saint and the scientist are such by virtue of additions 
to their stock of mental and moral power of somewhat recent 
origin. These new and higher elements do not drive out 
the older and the lower, but direct them to higher uses. The 
spirit, as Paul would say, redeems the body. But relax a 
little the higher control, and even the saint and the scientist 
may become a savage or at least a barbarian. 


Some weeks since we published a suggestion made by an 
orthodox minister that the Register should publish something 
on “the nature and source of the life of God in the soul, dis- 
cussing the difference between Unitarians and modern Trini- 
tarians.”” ‘Two persons who heard the sermon that we print 
this week have suggested that it was worth printing in an- 
swer to that suggestion. It is not a discussion of difference, 
however, but a positive statement of the way in which one 
Unitarian looks at the subject. 


It is worthy of note that the Pullman family, including all 
those who married into it in this generation are Universal- 
ists. While the late George Pullman of parlor-car fame 
made his mark among men of affairs, two of his brothers be- 
came Universalist ministers. They have given to the work 
of the church ability equal to that of the business man who 
was their brother, and have prospered in it. The late Dr. 
R. H. Pullman of Baltimore served “ only four charges, and 
at each he erected a new church and left an increased con- 
gregation.” 


There is a very natural mixing up of names in the papers 
of San Francisco in their effort to find the relationship of 
President Charles W. Eliot and his son, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 
One paper said that President Eliot of Harvard was the son 
of Dr. Samuel Eliot. Another paper said, “Nay.” But 
Samuel Eliot is the son of President C. W. Eliot, and not his 
father. The truth is that the three generations are repre- 
sented by Samuel A. Eliot, former mayor of Boston, Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, and his son, 
Samuel A. Eliot, named after his grandfather. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“Dr.” Mead ’s Disclaimer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In reprinting a passage from some article of mine, you 
append to my name, doubtless repeating another’s error, 
the imposing letters LL.D. Permit me to say in your col- 
umns that I am one of the half-dozen eccentric Americans 
who have no title whatever, scholastic, military, or ecclesi- 
astical. I am often made professor on Western lecture plat- 
forms, and I was once captain for a week in a Southern 


hotel. I did not resent this save for the fact that my friend — 


who was with me was made to rank me as major. But 


LL.D. is a burden far too great to carry, especially under 


false pretences; and so I ask to drop it now. 
_ Epwin D, 


sate 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Visit of Nicodemus. 


BY HELEN TYTLER ALLEN. 


The darkness brooded o’er the earth 
As through the narrow street 

The Jewish ruler took his way 
To sit at Jesus’ feet. 


‘Thou art a teacher come from God,” 
The Pharisee declared ; 

“For none such wondrous works could do 
But he God’s power had shared.” 


Perchance the rustling of the wind 
Adown that narrow street ' 

Helped to convey to heart and mind | 
The lesson grand and sweet. 


“Ye must be born again,” he said. 
Why marvel at the word? 

By this way only canst thou reach 
The kingdom of thy Lord. 


How canst thou teach to other hearts 
The things thou dost not know? 
The spiritual birth alone 
Such knowledge can bestow. 


And no man hath gone up to heaven 
These wonders to discern, 

But unto him, the Christ, ’twas given 
Men’s hearts toward heaven to turn. 


O Lord of life! to us must come 
That mighty Spirit’s power. 

We, too, through darkness wend our way 
Oft-times at midnight’s hour. 


Oft-times through doubts and griefs and fears 
We find our way to thee, 

And only through a mist of tears 
Thy glorious face we see. 


We know not yet the strength divine 
The Spirit can impart. 

Send down, O God, that Spirit now 
To reign in every heart. 


Italy and the Italians To-day. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


As the American papers come to the good American long 
resident in Italy, he observes the presence of certain the- 
ories about Italy and things Italian which are not quite in 
accord with the facts. 

In America we habitually speak of Italy as virtually bank- 
rupt. Yet its notes command a better rate in the markets 
of the world than our own did till comparatively recently ; 
that is, till we returned to a gold basis. Another notion is 
that the late King Humbert was not wise, and the new king 
a weak bookworm. We get these ideas from the utterances 
of impassioned orators who wanted to overturn the mon- 
_archy, and went to America to howl when their friends got 
hurt. Umberto was justly the best beloved ruler in Europe. 
_ Not since our martyred Lincoln fell a victim to blatant ora- 


_ Yet i in America he was painted as a stupid tyrant. And 
from America came the man who carried that idea to its log- 
Se echanion. 

' The work of Umberto was constructive; and now the na- 
tion, still sorrowing around his bier, foregoing all customary 
rising spontaneously ez masse to call him blessed, 
, that it was not the noisy demagogue, but simple, 


, unassuming, gentle man, constantly endangering him- 
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self and sacrificing his own desires for the good of his peo- 
ple, who was the truest patriot. And around his pall the 
nation gathers, again inspired by the older patriotism of 
their fathers, who made the United Italy possible, which 
Umberto did so much to harmonize and consolidate. 

This is now recognized by all parties here, and commented 
upon, except by those diverse intractables, the anarchist and 
the ultra “black” party of the Vatican, who joined hands 
before in the May riots,—an astute monkey and compliant 
pussy combination, in which the radical republican and 
sociologist elements found their paws somewhat overheated. 

There were not lacking symptoms that they were willing 
to join hands again; but the promptness and universality of 
the rebukes administered to any such indecency of speech 
in the midst of the general sorrow made it evident that the 
nation was in no mood to be tampered with at present. 

The cardinal and the agitator have alike found their best 
protector in the forces of law and order. But the spirit 
shown in the resentment of the Vatican’s injudicious remark 
that they had only “ /o/erated” the king’s funeral observ- 
ances, and would not allow the queen’s prayer for the late 
king to be used in the churches, has warned both these fac- 
tions that discretion is the better part of valor. 

Were it not for the order issued by the new rulers ex- 
pressly forbidding the action, as tending to disorder and dis- 
respect to the Church, the whole population of Rome would 
have gone to St. Peter’s to repeat the prohibited prayer in 
defiance to the Vatican. The feeling all over Italy has been 
intense; and the prelacy is duly instructed in a more orderly 
fashion, and is evidently taking the warning to heart, and 
becoming much more complaisant in their utterances. 

It is a symptom of the power behind the young king, who 
is by no means regarded on this side the water as lacking 
in determination or intelligence. He has not the fine 
physique of his popular cousins; but the most thoughtful 
and well-informed observers, who have had opportunities 
for judging, believe him to be a powerful, and likely to prove 
a successful, ruler. His father strove only to harmonize all 
the discordant elements of his kingdom by conciliation ; and 
his own sweetness of personal character, now manifestly, 
did contribute much toward this result. But, in dealing with 
the Vatican, it was an attempt to placate the implacable ; 
and it is evident that the new king believes it is time to pur- 
sue a more determined course of action. 

The order against making the queen’s prayer a cause of 
offence to the Church shows that he and his advisers in- 
tend that that institution shall be respected. But, when the 
ecclesiastical authorities having custody of the historical iron 
crown, made from a nail of the true cross, and given to the 
house of Savoy by the Austrian emperor, dared to suggest 
that the late king was not the true custodian of that relic 
of Charlemagne and the Lombard dynasties, the present 
king was as decided as Napoleon when he desired to be 
crowned with that insignia of medieval empire. ‘The clergy 
were politely informed that the 47mg had ordered the crown 
carried on the late king’s coffin, and the clerical objections 
were at once removed. 

Another slight incident is commented upon by the Italian 
papers, as a straw showing the way of the wind. One of 
the ministers brought some order for the new king’s signa- 
ture, which he had already countersigned as a mere matter 
of form. “ My dear friend,” the king remarked, “ you know 
the king signs an order, not countersigns it after the minis- 
ter has approved ; and there are some modifications also to 
be made in this.” 

That astute old stateswoman, the queen of England, who 
has seen so many rulers in her long life, has said that she 
regarded the Prince of Naples as the most intelligent and 
forceful prince in Europe; and it is a belief shared by the 
great majority of his subjects, who now look to him as a 
ruler likely to uphold the public order with a firm hand 
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and a patriotic devotion to the public good. His first word 
from the throne gave notice to the Vatican that “ Rome was 
untouchable ” while he reigned ; and he is reaping the bene- 
fit of his father’s conservative goodness and tragic death, 
which has consolidated all the law-abiding elements of the 
diverse populations of the Italian peninsula in loyal devo- 
tion to his historic house. 

The Italian feels that the house of Savoy united Italy, and 
* United Italy ” is a unit in its defence. 


Three International Congresses. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


The great impetus which an exposition like that of Paris 
gives to the international life is shown not merely in the 
brilliant and unprecedented array of products and inventions 
and of science and art or the illustration of national history, 
education, and institutions: it is shown in the domain of per- 
sonality, in the living contact of representatives of all the na- 
tions of the earth, brought together in friendly intercourse 
for the discussion of great themes. While the material side 
of the Exposition was an epitome of modern civilization, an 
exhibition of results and attainments, the one hundred and 
twenty-seven International Congresses scheduled on the pro- 
gramme revealed not only results, but tendencies, ideals, prob- 
lems, and principles. For months the whole atmosphere of 
Paris has been charged with ideas, and the intensity of modern 
international life has been seen in the realm of thought as in 
the realm of things. The great majority of these congresses 
have been ephemeral in character. They were intellectual 
mass meetings, having no permanent organization behind 
them and representing no continued effort. They blazed 
brilliantly for a week, and then expired. Short-lived though 
most of them were, they were not without great value. And 
I am disposed to think that their chief value lay not in the 
communication of ideas, but in the touch of personality. The 
mere effort of men to find a common ground of thought and 
feeling concerning questions not of local, but of universal in- 
terest tends to unification of feeling and sentiment, which is 
still more important for the international life than unification 
of ideas. The social opportunities of these congresses are 
invaluable. Paris as the Cosmopolis of the world has helped 
to develop a cosmopolitan brotherhood. 

The three congresses which I had the honor to attend, 
two of them as the official delegate of the government of the 
United States and one of them as a member of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress of the United States, had an existence wholly inde- 
pendent of the Exposition. The Interparliamentary Union 
was organized some ten years ago. The International Con- 
gress of Aid and Guardian Societies was organized in 1893. 
They held their meetings at Paris this year as the most con- 
venient place and in view of the general attractions of the 
Exposition. The International Prison Congress was not 
held at Paris, but at Brussels, and has been in existence for 
some twenty-eight years. 

The great object of the Interparliamentary Union is to de- 
velop international arbitration as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes, and to promote the growth of interna- 
tional law along ethical lines. It was this union which gave 
rise to The Hague Conference of last year. It seeks to 
foster in the parliaments of the world a peace sentiment 
which shall be a powerful aid to diplomacy in any national 
crisis. It has done good work in trying to strengthen the 
resources of diplomacy against exigencies for which it has 
not been prepared. ‘There can be no doubt that The Hague 
Conference — in spite of the scorn with which it was treated 
by the extreme militarists on one side and the ultra-peace 
men on the other — has mightily strengthened the resources 
of peace for all the nations which have accepted it. The 
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value of an organization like the Interparliamentary Union 
is that it generates public sentiment both within and without 
the national parliaments; and it is to an enlightened public 
sentiment as well as to skilful diplomacy and wise adminis- 
tration that we must look for the maintenance of peace 
between nations. The congress recognized this fact by de- 
voting a day this year to the consideration of the importance 
of bringing the public press in different countries in alliance 
with the great end of the union. This has been done very 
effectively in Hungary,-under the lead of Count Apponyi. 
When in Italy last year at the time of the opening of The 
Hague Conference, I was gratified to see the support which 
the object of the conference obtained from influential 
journals. In Italy there are no less than one hundred and 
ninety-nine members of the Italian Parliament who are mem- 
bers of the Interparliamentary Union. ‘The assassination of 
the King of Italy caused the Italian members to leave Paris 
at once, for Rome, and threw a gloom over the conference. 

Among the most important declarations of the conference 
was a resolution urging the different national parliamentary 
groups to use their influence to secure treaties of arbitration 
with as many nations as possible. In order to complete 
the work undertaken at The Hague, the conference voted it 
desirable that arbitration should be rendered obligatory 
within the limits of the independence of States, that it is 
desirable that all nations should be allowed to give their ad- 
hesion to The Hague Conference, whether they were original 
members of the conference or not, and that it is desirable 
that the organization of the court of arbitration provided for 
in The Hague convention for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national difficulties should approach more to that of a 
permanent court of arbitration. 

Some eighteen parliaments were represented at the confer- 
ence. ‘The sessions were held in the historic chamber of 
the French Senate; and the address of the president of that 
body, who was also president of the congress, was worthy of 
the elevating and inspiring occasion. 

The Congress of Aid and Guardian Societies at Paris 
illustrated especially the force of the new movement in 
France and Belgium which has given rise to many new so- 
cieties for aiding discharged convicts and for the protection 
of children against criminal influences. ‘That interest re- 
ceived a powerful impulse in 1893, and has continued to 
increase. No countries in Europe, unless it be Switzer- 
land, are so well organized in this direction as France and 
Belgium. The attendance of the congress was largely from 
these countries, and the tendency was to appeal too exclu- 
sively to French experience. When the question arose, 
however, as to the function of women in prison administra- 
tion, the experience of the United States, and especially of 
the State of Massachusetts, was of value in procuring a more 
liberal and progressive judgment. Not a few of the French 
delegates were already familiar — through the United States 
reports — with the admirable work of Mrs. Johnson in Mas- 
sachusetts ; and, in view of that and other evidence, it was 
voted that women should not be excluded from the adminis- 
tration of prisons devoted exclusively to women, and that 
medical service should be confided to women doctors. 
Much of the time of the congress was taken up in consider- 
ing means of international co-operation between aid soci- 
eties, which is especially important in Europe, where 
countries lie so close together. 

The International Prison Congress at Brussels covered in 
its sessions and visits to penitentiary institutions a full week. 
It was held under the patronage of his Majesty, the King of — 
Belgium, who was admirably represented by the minister of 
justice, Mr. Van den Heuvel, while the active presidency 
was committed to Mr. De la Tour, secretary of the minister ; 
of justice and general director of the prison system of 
Belgium. Official delegates were accredited from twenty- 
seven different countries, including, in addition to the 
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nations, China, Japan, Siam, Tutkey, Greece, Mexico, 
yy Nicaragua, and Brazil. The three hundred and fifty 
four hundred who took part in the congress do not in- 
le all the experts who contributed to its proceedings ; for 
of the preparatory reports which furnished the basis of 
liscussion were written by prominent authorities in different 
countries, who were not able to be personally present, but 
whose papers form a valuable part of the proceedings. The 
monographs on the prison systems of the different countries 
are valuable both for historic and practical comparison. 

_ There was some advantage in being freed from the temp- 
tations of the Exposition. The programme had been arranged 
‘so as to avoid too much social dissipation in the way of 
banquets and ceremonies. The four sections of the con- 
gress were well balanced in attendance, and the result was 
that the Sixth International Congress did a large amount of 
work in a comparatively short time. In the first section, 
relating to criminal law, some of the most prominent jurists 
in France and Italy took part; and the United States were 
represented worthily by Judge Simeon Baldwin of New 
Haven. A large number of prison directors gave strength to 
the second section, relating to prison administration. Prac- 
tical workers in various branches of charity were found in 
the fourth section, relating to children and minors ; while the 
whole congress felt the importance of the third section, relat- 
_ ing to preventive measures. 

In the first section this congress considered the question 
discussed five years ago by the last congress at Paris, relat- 
_ ing to the indemnity due to the victim of crime from the per- 
petrator, and reached the same conclusion,— that the remedy 
must be sought through civil process. Most criminals are, 
however, insolvable. The proposition, supported by a few, 
_ to indemnify such victims through a fund established by the 
State was rejected. The section entered into the domain of 
international law in considering the subject of the extradi- 
tion of criminals. A lively discussion consumed an entire 
session concerning the indeterminate sentence, and the ex- 
perience of certain States of the United States was invoked. 
It is notable that many of the reporters on this subject pro- 
“nounced themselves in favor of the indeterminate sentence, 
and a most admirable address was given on the subject by 
Prof. Thiry of Litge. A system of conditional liberation is 
now in use in various States of Europe; and the congress 
expressed a preference for this system, combined with that of 
a progressive prolongation of penalties for recidivists, or 
habitual criminals. With great unanimity the congress voted 
a form of procedure toward the suppression of blackmail. 
_An elaborate discussion took place, followed by practical 
Suggestions relating to medical and sanitary service in pris- 
ons. ‘The reformatory system as it exists in some States of 
the United States is a matter of great interest in Europe, and 
the congress has decided to continue the discussion at the 
‘mext congress, and to ask for still further information from 
‘this country. An examination of the cellular system — 
known in this country as the solitary system — shows that, 
as administered in Belgium, it is not unfavorable to the 
hez ‘alth of prisoners. Two difficult questions, that of the pre- 
vention of recidivism or relapse into crime, and that of alco- 
lism, the congress could discuss rather than resolve. It 
in considering such gigantic subjects as these that the 
t need and the great lack of any common basis of agree- 
t is felt in an international congress. Since it has not 
a possible as yet to unite the temperance sentiment in our 
ountry, it is not surprising that it should not be possible 
e it in wine and beer drinking countries, where the 


es : to be voleery in the treatment of children and 
especially in relation to the application of probation 
development of a system of education in reformatory 
ions which shall include manual training. 
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The next Congress will be held at Budapest in 1905; and 
measures will be taken in the intervening period to strengthen 
the work of the International Prison Commission, which is 
the permanent and executive branch of the Congress. 


In Montana. 


BY REV. J. R. EFFINGER. 


During the glorious summer just passed in the mountains 
of Montana, my thought has often turned to the Christian 
Register and its readers, with a desire to share with them 
the beauty and the joy which have fallen to our lot. It was 
after midnight one day in June when we were welcomed to 
Missoula by kind friends; and, when morning dawned and 
revealed the charm of our enviroment, the near presence of 
“Jumbo,” bathing his broad flanks in the sunlight, the 
neighboring crest of “ Old Sentinel” with its green vesture 
of firs, the more distant snow-capped peak of Lo Lo, around 
which the storms are wont to gather, the undulating moun- 
tain ranges in whatever direction our eyes turned, and the 
young city of six thousand inhabitants, with its brisk busi- 
ness air, its pretty homes, its orchards and gardens, its 
“river running by,” its many streams of crystal water, too 
beautiful to be called irrigating ditches, which they really 
are, we were disposed to bless our stars for the good fortune 
which led our steps hitherward. 

Many were the novel and delightful experiences which the 
summer had in store for us. Hell Gate Cafion, dark and 
forbidding in the distance, opened its mouth to receive us; 
and in we went with carriage and pair to find, instead of the 
place of suffering which the Indians named it, a smiling, 
sunlit valley, the fine road-bed of the Northern Pacific, over 
which roll twice each day magnificent passenger trains in 
their journey across the continent, and the Missoula River, 
bearing refreshment and fertility to the valley sheltered be- 
tween lofty mountain walls. Rattlesnake Cafion seemed at 
first a name of fear; but, if it ever abounded in that dan- 
gerous reptile, he was long ago well scotched, if not exter- 
minated, and the limpid stream that bears his name not 
only renders fertile the valley of pleasant homes through 
which it runs, but furnishes the pure and delicious water 
which flows into every house in the town of Missoula, and is 
also the home of the speckled trout which too often, alas! 
the fisherman’s fly beguiles to his doom. 

One delightful afternoon, in company with our kind en- 
tertainers, we took train for Hamilton, fifty miles up the Bit- 
ter Root Valley, where we dined at the Ravalli, a hotel so 
elegant and complete both in equipment and service that, 
seated within its cool, flower-decked dining-room, one could 
easily imagine himself in Chicago or Boston. The name 
“ Ravalli” is that of an Italian priest who was one of the 
pioneers of civilization in this region, and who is beloved 
and honored throughout the State. It was after eight o’clock 
when we seated ourselves in a strong mountain wagon for 
a drive of twenty miles to White Moose Lake, miscalled 
“Como.” Our route lay for some distance over high grades, 
following the course of the Bitter Root River, which, like 
the Nile, is the mother of life to the beautiful valley through 
which it winds. In this latitude in July the sun tarries long 
on the mountains, disappearing finally so late as half-past 
eight o’clock; and the golden glow of his setting is still visi- 
ble at ten. So for an hour or more the whole delightful 
panorama of wood and field and orchard and homes set in 
the midst of plenty enrolled itself before our eyes. But the 
curtains of the night fell upon us at last, and there was no 
moon to light our way as we turned from the valley to the 
steeper mountain road which led to our lake in the heart of 
the hills. But the stars! oh, the stars! The multitude of 
them was as the sands of the sea, and in this clear atmos- 
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phere they shone with a lustre unparalleled. Never had the 
constellations revealed themselves in such a blaze of splen- 
dor. 

It was midnight: when we wound our way up to the 
homely quarters provided for guests like ourselves. In the 
morning we were wakened by the lap of the water. and 
the chatter of a little gray squirrel in the branches of a 
great fir-tree in front of our cabin door. The sun was up 
early, and the shadow of the mountains lay softly on the 
bosom of the gemlike lake cradled in their arms. We spent 
three memorable days in that high solitude, rowing lazily 
over the placid waters or in a little steam launch gliding up 
and up the beautiful inlet which brings the waters down to 
the lake from springs and waterfalls in the fastnesses of the 
hills. The shores were of ethereal greenness, the waters 
crystal clear, and at each bend of the tortuous channel 
reflected perfectly in their depths, in all their vivid coloring, 
every tree and bush and clump of waving grass or reeds, 
and even the more distant snow-covered peaks,— named by 
our girls the ‘‘ Three Guardsmen,” — so that we seemed to be 
floating between two worlds, two spheres of matchless beauty. 

Our ever-thoughtful and gracious host was not content 
that we should leave Montana without paying a visit to the 
Jocko or Flathead Indian reservation thirty miles west of 
Missoula. Our going was set for the festival of St. Ig- 
natius at the Catholic Mission. The bishop of Montana 
happening to be on our train, we found ourselves, on arrival 
at the railway station at Lelish, in the midst of hundreds of 
mounted Indians in holiday dress. They were there to 
escort their bishop to the mission six miles distant. And 
thither around the bishop’s carriage galloped this gay and 
picturesque cavalcade with all the dash and adandon char- 
acteristic of these dark-hued wards of the nation. We fol- 
lowed on as best we might over the steep and uneven road, 
and in due time reached the cluster of brick and wooden 
buildings known as the Mission. The men of our party, in 
company with the bishop, became guests of the Jesuit 
Fathers, while the ladies were received into the cool and 
restful retreat of the Sisters of Providence. Five of us 
Unitarians under the sheltering wing of the Roman Catholic 
Church! The courteous young priest who did the honors 
of the Jesuit house assigned us to spacious and comfortable 
rooms whose windows looked out upon the scarred and 
rugged peaks of the mission range of mountains. Early the 
following morning the Indians, who had camped in the 
vicinity over night, were seen wending their way with slow 
dignity toward the church for six o’clock mass. Moved by 
a desire to see them at closer range, your correspondent, 
under the guidance of one of the brothers, joined the throng, 
and followed on to the house of prayer. A venerable priest 
officiated, and gave the communion wafer to a motley crowd 
of Indians, estimated at three hundred. They were chiefly 
Flatheads, “‘the most gentle savage of all the Montanese,” 
according to one authority; but there were present members 
of other tribes, noticeably different in size, in features, in 
dress. 

They crowded the aisle, waiting their turn to kneel at the 
altar rail and receive the sacrament, some of the mothers, 


the half-breeds, carrying their pappooses in arms, while the » 


darker sisters bore theirs in pappoose baskets strapped to 
their backs. ‘Throughout this early service the singing was 
conducted wholly by the Indians. It was a strange and 
penetrating canticle, which seemed to speak the sadness of a 
simple people riven from its ancient landmarks and brought 
into unfamiliar conditions. The lips of the singers moved 
as if mechanically, their faces expressing only sadness and 
dumb wonder. Later in the day, after the celebration of 
High Mass, the bishop preached — through his interpreter 
—an exceedingly practical sermon; but it is to be feared 
that the pomp and splendor of the stately mass was more 
impressive to the barbaric minds of his hearers than all his 
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earnest exhortations to sobriety and purity of life. The 
closing feature of this service was the administration of firs’ 
communion to a large company of children who were being 
educated at the mission schools; and the dainty white 
dresses and floating veils of the girls and the neat jackets 
and trousers of most of the boys suggested the great change 
that is taking place in the lives of these primitive people. 
In a generation or two the blanket Indian will be but q 
a memory, and the opportunity to keep faith with him, to be 

just and generous in our dealings with him, will have passed — 

by forever. The action of the government in withdrawing 

all financial aid from sectarian schools has left the faithful 

fathers in charge of Saint Ignatius’s Mission in some per- 

plexity as to how to meet the expenses necessary to the edu- 

cation of the two hundred or more boys and girls they have 

had in charge; but from the treasury of the Church or from 

private beneficence the needed help will probably be forth- 

coming. 

Portland, Ore., being only a little matter of eight hundred 
miles from Missoula, we accepted the invitation of kind 
friends to pay that city a short visit. The journey thither, 
especially that part of it lying along the Yakima River and 
over the cascades, enriched immensely the harvest of cher-. 
ished memories the summer had already stored up for us. 
The great gray and brown cliffs towering skyward on either 
side while our train swiftly glided for many miles along the 
graceful windings of the river bed, and the splendid feat of 
mountain climbing with the big train which swung so easily 
around the marvellous curves, reaching up and down the 
bristling sides of the Great Divide, cannot soon be forgotten. 
Of the city of Portland, so beautiful for situation, of the 
courtesy of many of its people whom we had not met 
before, of the pleasant meeting with Dr. Eliot and his con- 
gregation in the absence of Mr. Lord, the minister, and of 
the delightful satisfaction in sharing the hospitality of dear 
friends, there can be but this passing mention. 

But what would a summer in the Rockies be to a Unita- 
rian without a Sunday in Helena, the capital of the State, 
and the seat of the first and only Unitarian society in all 
this region? Thither we journeyed from Missoula over the 
picturesque route of the Northern Pacific, and on the gth of 
September were in the Grand Army Hall, and face to face 
with an inspiring congregation,— the men perhaps outnum- 
bering the women. The minister, Mr. Brown, owing to 
antecedent relations of the present writer with Unity 
Church, St. Paul, and the fact that the St. Paul parish is 
affectionately remembered as the mother of the Helena 
parish, surprised your correspondent by introducing him 
to the good people present as their grandfather! If ever a 
grandfather had reason to be proud of his offspring, there 
was reason to rejoice that nine years ago Mr. Crothers 
came out from St. Paul and “corralled” so goodly a number 
of souls here that they became the nucleus of a congrega- 
tion which, under the efficient ministry of Mr. Crooker and 
Mr. Brown, eventuated in the present wide-awake and de- 
voted body of men and women whom we met on that fine 
morning. ‘The earnest faces, the hearty singing, the cordial 
response to every word of the sermon, and the hearty greet- 
ing afterward, brought back the best of old times in St. Paul 
and Des Moines, when with heart and voice we sang: — 


“ From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run; 
From heart to heart the bright hope glows, 
The lovers of the Light are one.” iu 


It was indeed a delight to speak to the Helena congregation, : 
and to feel the promise of it for the future. They have al- 
ready purchased and paid for a fine site for their church, 
and the city papers of the day before had made public the 
plans of the new building to which they are now 
their hopes. The pity is that Mr. Brown must leave 
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try out his purpose of post-graduate work at Harvard. 
loss to the society at this particular juncture in its 
tory would seem to be a serious one; but the trustees 
ve diligently sought counsel from those who are in posi- 
to know where to find a worthy successor, and after 
mths of correspondence they are hopeful that the coming 
minister is in sight. The denomination East and West 
should heartily second the efforts of the Helena Unitarians 
to provide themselves wtth a church home from which must 
go out light and cheer to every part of the great State of 
_ Montana. 


The Gospel of Discontent. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The charge is sometimes made against certain political 
candidates that they excite discontent among the masses. 
_ And it is not uncommon to hear this given as a reason why 
_ they should be defeated. 
Yet discontent is a state of mind very necessary to prog- 
_ress. Where this discontent exists, there is hope. When dis- 
- content disappears, there is no possibility of progress. Dis- 
content spurs men to thought and action. Its presence 
means thought, hope, and effort. Its absence means acquies- 
cence, subjection, lethargy, and submission to injustice and 
wrong; and it is favorable to despotism, which, as Wendell 
Phillips used to say, ‘‘steals like a mist over a nation.” 
_ Slaves only, those who have no aspirations for freedom, rep- 
resent the nearest approach to absolute contentment,— satis- 
faction with existing conditions. 
The following satirical lines by Dickens summarize the 
teachings of the clergy of the Established Church in England 
to the poor, in the novelist’s time at least,— 


“Oh! let us love our occupations, 
Bless the squire and his relations, 
Live upon our daily rations, 
And always know our proper stations.” 


An intelligent English writer, Mr. William Clarke, says 
that this kind of teaching has produced the dull, boorish ex- 
istence of the English rural districts, from which the towns 
have been saved by the vitality of town life, the growth of 

* dissent, and the development of modern industry. 
Where there is the least discontent, as in Oriental countries, 
there is the least progress. A people satisfied with existing 
conditions is a people hopelessly wedded to existing super- 
- stitions and social and political ills. Only by the “ discontent 
impulse” is emergence from bad conditions possible. The 
gospel of content is the gospel of inertia, stationaries, or, 
worse still, of retrogression and decadence. The gospel of 
discontent is the gospel of meliorism and progress. 
In all ages, despots, great and small, have inveighed against 
- popular discontent; and the American newspapers that de- 
: hounce the dissatisfaction of the “masses” with things as 
é they are, and discourage popular aspirations for better condi- 
tions than exist, are American representatives of that Bour- 
_ bonism which has cursed Europe by its hostility to freedom 
and progress. 
It was only when the “ discontent impulse” exerted itself 
in the ancient world that the status yielded to public dis; 
Ci ssion, and a higher political and social order was evolved, 
s in Greece, where “freedom rose like sunrise on the sea. y 
seratrien civilization was initiated and sustained by the 
tion of thought which has been declared to be the begin- 


» 


There is a Mephistophelian spirit, a cynical, pessimistic 
e of mind, a chronic desire to find fault with whatever 
5, as is | illustrated by Sydney Smith’s complaint against the 
r system, when he said to his friend Jeffrey: “ Damn the 

ste Bad light, planets too distant, pestered with 
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comets, feeble contrivance. Could make a better with 


ease.” 


Such speculative fault-finding should not, of course, be 
confounded with earnest and practical protests against social, 
political, or religious conditions which belong to the order of 
human life,and can be changed by human effort. ea; 

All this talk about the “ discontent of the masses,” and the 
evil results which may follow denunciation of established in- 
stitutions and prevailing conditions, should be promptly met 
with the declaration that this is a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, and that it is not only the right, 
but the duty of American citizens to protest just as long as 
they can see anything wrong to protest against. 

Desire and efforts to improve the world must be preceded 
with dissatisfaction with existing conditions. ‘Where liberty 
is, there is my country,” quoted one of the founders of this 
republic. ‘Where liberty is not, there is my country,” said 
Paine; ‘and thither I hasten, that I may help to establish it.” 
These words express the spirit of the reformer. 

Discontent may be unreasonable, and movements may be 
untimely or unwise; but men learn through their mistakes. 
It is always safe to discourage apathy, inaction, and fixation, 
and to encourage the people to keep their eyes open to wrongs 
and abuses and to the possibilities of improvement. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Life of God in the Soul of Man. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER. 


“T am come that they might have life, and that they might have in 
more abundantly.” JOHN x. Io. 


Religion has been defined as the life we share with God. 
It is the consciousness of the human soul that we are related 
to God as children to a father, and that the divine life is for- 
ever flowing into our hearts, vitalizing and inspiring and up- 
lifting us jus@ as fast and as far as we seek its power and 
yield to its influence. 

It was not the perfection of his character nor the infalli- 
bility of his teaching that made Jesus the mediator of this 
divine life to his disciples and followers, so much as it was 
the quality of his spiritual vision, whereby he discerned his 
relationship with the Father; and his complete surrender of 
himself to the divine Spirit, whose inflowing life filled every 
channel of his being, and then shone from his eyes, radiated 
from his face, glowed upon his lips, and was felt in his touch, 
giving him marvellous power and authority over every sou? 
that came within his influence. 

Whenever Jesus called attention to himself as the source 
of spiritual power, the giver of new life, as in our text, he 
did so in order to lead the thought of his hearers beyond him- 
self to the Father who dwelt within him. For he continually 
insisted that the Father who sent him, and from whom he 
derived all power and wisdom and truth, did the works and 
imparted the knowledge,— that even the words he spoke . 
were not his own, but the Father’s. Here was the fountain 
of pure water, the bread of heaven, on which his soul was 
nourished, The indwelling, inspiring presence of the living 
God was the spring from which he drew the truth and love 
that were to vitalize the world. He was, and is, the medi- 
ator of that divine current of life, because in him we have 
the highest illustration of the intimate and personal relations 
which may subsist between the human soul and the Divine 
Spirit. 

The divine character of the soul and its relationship to 
the heavenly Father as spirit of his Spirit, offspring of his 
Love, was the all-absorbing theme on which Jesus spoke, the 
tune to which he set the music of every conversation, the 
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text of every sermon. To reveal its capacity and value, to 
inspire its highest activity and quicken its development, to 
show how it may be the inlet and outlet of all spiritual in- 
fluences, how it may. have life and have it more abundantly, 
—this was the object for which he lived and suffered and 
died. : 
Jesus did not introduce a new method of government for 
the State nor elaborate another system of theology for the 
Church; but he revealed a new idea of life, another kind of 
vital force from what the people were familiar with,— the life 
of God in the soul of man. This divine energy in his own 
soul shone forth so beautifully and was so pregnant with 
power that it seemed to the apostles like the very Word of 
God made flesh; and they spoke of it as “the Spirit’’ that 
had been given to him without measure, and from which 
there radiated a glory that belonged to the Father alone, 
“full of grace and truth.” And it was this Spirit-life, welling 
up in the soul of Jesus and flowing forth in healing, renew- 
ing, inspiring power, that gave new life to his disciples; and 
through them it has ever since poured into the world, and 
will yet permeate the Church and rule the State. For be- 
hind the Church and State is the individual soul; and the 
one thing, above all else, which will give the soul the highest 
development and progress and happiness is this spiritual life 
whose vitalizing power was so wonderfully manifested in the 
life and teaching of Jesus and is gradually transforming so- 
ciety and establishing the kingdom of heaven upon the earth. 
Thus, although Jesus did not teach a system of political 
economy, his ideas are forever finding expression in the on- 
ward movement of civilization; and, although he formulated 
no creed, it is his spirit of perfect trust in God and self-sac- 
rificing love for man which is becoming the unifying prin- 
ciple and inspiring and saving power in the preaching and 
work of every branch and division of the Church, making it 
more and more the refuge of the weak and sinful, the citadel 
of the strong and active, the home of all earnest and success- 
ful endeavor for the salvation and progress of mankind. 
Out of his heart of love there flowed the life-giving influence 
whiclt inspires the finest and most far-reaching efforts for the 
help and happiness and development of the rAce. His ideal 
teaching regarding the life of God in the soul, and our 
ability to receive the divine power and make use of it, is the 
source from which comes the highest gifts of God to man. 
This life more abundant which we share with God, and 
which was so wonderfully illustrated by Jesus, is not divided 
into innumerable separate springs, but is the universal life 
that surrounds and wells up within all individual souls, even 
as the ocean surrounds all lands and sends its tide into every 
bay and cove, creek and inlet. Not only do “we live and 


Move and have our being” in God, but his Spirit dwells in 


us, pouring love, truth, power into our hearts, just so far as 
our gates are open to the inflowing streams of divine life. 
For there is but one Life, and its centre is in the heart of 
God,— even as Power and Truth and Love are one, and 
have their source in the being of God. Life in man, there- 
fore, is the same thing as life in God. Moreover, the Divine 


Life flows into and vitalizes every human soul, as it_has’ 


opportunity: into some it flows freely, in a clear and strong 
current, because the channels are open and the heart is pure; 
but into others it flows slowly and with little force, because 
the heart lacks purity and is already so full of selfish interests 
and worldly desires that its channels are closed to the in- 
flowing tide of divine love and truth and power. 

We should also carefully discriminate between this soul-life 
and mere physical existence; for, while it must manifest 
itself through the body, its energy does not depend on bodily 
conditions. Many a one whose outward environment seems 
healthy and normal may be destitute of spiritual force. We 
say of such a one that he merely exis¢s, meaning that his life 
has no spiritual quality,— that he has no high ideals, no 
aspirations, that his motives are sordid, his ambitions low, 
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his tastes earthy. On the other hand, this spiritual life : 
Jesus revealed to the world consists of peace and love and 
aspiration, and sometimes abounds and is made perfect where 
the body is weak and the outward conditions appear hard 
and unprosperous. And so, regardless of bodily conditions, 
we say that a man is a/ive whose soul is full of plans for 
noble action, dreams of high endeavor, hopes of ideal prog- 
ress. This kind of life reveals itself, manifests its power, 
in the pure. thoughts, high purposes, generous impulses which 
animate our souls. 

Emerson tells ‘us that “the story of Jesus is the story of 
every man writ large. ... One man was true to what is in 
youand me.” And the great Teacher says of himself, “ The 
living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father.” Have 
we not right here the secret of his abounding life? But is it 
true of Jesus alone? No. Because all things in nature 
come from God, live by God, have their being in God. Only 
all things in nature are not conscious of this relationship 
with the Omnipresent Spirit. This consciousness, if not 
peculiar to Jesus, was especially developed in him. He 
above all others understood the mystery of spiritual being, 
and realized that the life in his own soul was part of and 
sprung out from the Infinite Life of the universe. Thus he 
became the mediator between God and man,—the medium 
through which this relationship between God and man was 
revealed to the world, the interpreter of this eternal truth to 
the rest of mankind. 

Jesus, then, was not the creator of the spiritual life and 
power and truth which welled up within his soul, and which 
he says he gives abundantly to his disciples and followers. 
But he himself was a man of prayer and trust and obedi- 
ence; and, in accordance with a natural law of the soul, this - 
divine energy flowed into him from the universal fountain, so © 
freely and so fully that he could truly say, “I and the Father 
are one,” “The Father is in me, and I in him.” Thus he 
became the Way and the Truth and the Life to other souls, 
showing us all how we may share with him the life of God, 
and so continue the sublime work which he began. For he 
was the revealer of the infinite possibilities of the human 
soul, encouraging his friends to believe that whatever power 
he possessed was theirs also; and, as the Father had sent — 
him, so he sent them to be the messengers and mediators of 
this new energy to the world, assuring them that they would 
be able to do as great works as he, or even greater, should 
they keep their heart and soul open to the incoming of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Little good will come to us to believe that Jesus shared 
the God-life, unless we see that we, too, as his brethren, may 
share the same life, and become the channels through which 
it shall pour into the hearts and souls of all with whom we © 
come in contact. All are partakers with him in this life — 
more abundant. All may become, like him, the mediators 
of this divine fulness. Even the prodigal who has spent 
all, and is perishing with hunger, needs only “come to him-> 
self” to have this divine energy flow into him in cleansing, 
healing, renewing, life-giving currents. And, immediately 
on feeling its uplifting presence, he knows that his true place 
is in his Father’s house; and, turning his steps thither, he 
finds that, before he is well on the journey, the Father has — 
come forth to meet him with the sweet inward kiss of — 
divine forgiveness. 

This life of God in the soul is called “ the Christ-life,” _ 
or “the Christ within,” because Jesus (who was called 
Christ) first discovered it, first welcomed the consciousness 
that he was the Son of God. But it is the God-life 
the inheritance of every human soul from its divine F 
We all know what our inheritance from physical ances 
means,— how we are “debtors to the flesh,” not only or 
tendencies to evil and sin, but for all the vigor and virtue 
that have come to us from generations of clean living nd 
earnest endeavor and high aspirations. But, as children 
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1, we have a spiritual inheritance also; are “heirs 
od, and fellow-heirs with Christ,” in all the divine 
ributes of love and truth and eternal life. 
_ The meaning of the Christian doctrine of Incarnation is 
that Jesus derived his spiritual nature from God, as a child 
mm a parent; that he was “ begotten, and not made.” He 
nself says, ‘“‘As the Father hath life in himself, so hath 
given to the Son to have life in himself.” Our faith in 
Sonship of Jesus, however, is worthless if it does not 
d us to see that we, too, are sons and daughters of the 
same heavenly Father, in a similar intimate and personal 
‘sense. Our religious culture is meaningless except as it aims 
to bring us to ourselves, and convince us of this relationship 
with God. Herein also is the foundation of faith in im- 
mortality, for the children must partake of their Father’s 
eternal nature. Each human soul coming. out of the infi- 
nite Soul has, in its very nature, not only the capacity to re- 
ceive divine inspiration, but “the promise and potency” of 
endless existence. And here, too, may be found the under- 
lying principle in the gospel teaching about the “ new birth: ” 
“ Except a man be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” Unless the spiritual power of the 
soul be developed, we can no more enter consciously into 
the heaven of God’s presence than a caterpillar can rise 
into the upper air before its wings are unfolded by which 
it must fly from the ground. Moreover, as the wings of the 
caterpillar are evolved according to a law of its being, and 
by means of a force resident in its nature, so the power 
that changes aman from an earthly to a heavenly being re- 
sides within the soul; and this spiritual faculty is developed 
in accordance with a dae of life as natural and universal in 
its methods and results as any law of the outward universe. 
Each human spirit coming fresh from the heart of God has 
within its very nature the root from which the Christ-life 
will spring up and blossom, and bear the fruits of everlast- 
ing progress, 
Once, when combating the doctrine of the old theology 
that by nature man is altogether evil and full of sin, the 
‘sage of Concord said, “If I am a child of the devil, I 
must live from the devil. ” And this is true to nature and 
experience. Convince a boy that he is by nature a child of 
_ the evil one, and you have gone a long way toward making 
him a human fiend. If, however, the effect of that old 
doctrine of .total depravity and Satanic relationship is thus 
fo kill to its roots the natural hope of the soul, crushing 
pe all natural aspiration for purity of heart and progress 
pyrath and love, making one a prisoner in a mere material 
x hellish environment, what must be the effect if we 
a and believe this gospel message, that we are children 
of the living God, and have within the soul a vital germ 
which will grow into God-like character and work out an 
immortal destiny ? 
shh read that Jesus not only grew in body, but in spiritual 
ower, also. “He increased in wisdom,” says the quaint 
el narrative, “and in favor with God and man.” Dur- 
his ministry he frequently retired from public “tied and 
nt alone into a mountain or solitary retreat to commune 
th God. We are told that sometimes he spent the whole 
in prayer, renewing his spiritual energy at the universal 
mtain of Life. This, without doubt, was and had been 
constant habit through all his mature years. For we 
believe that then as now, with him as with us, the 
consciousness was only developed by long and 
r communion with God. And we may think of him as 
man who had to overcome many doubts and fears, 
many physical appetites and desires, set aside many 
s and opportunities, and only slowly and by degrees 
into perfect harmony with the divine will and an 
‘consciousness of the indwelling Father, to whom in 
he ascribed the power by which he did bis works, 
ration from which he spoke, the life that welled up 
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in his soul. He had to learn, as we are learning; grow, as 
we are growing; struggle and aspire and pray, as we do 
now: else the apostle was mistaken when he wrote of him 
as “made perfect through sufferings”; and we have mot “a 
high priest who can be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities, because he was tempted in all points like as we 
are.” But, if we may believe that in all these things his ex- 
perience was human and natural, then we have right here a 
perfect illustration of the law of spiritual life, in accordance 
with which soul-power is evolved and the vision of the pure 
heart attained. We must simply open the door of the heart 
and admit the Divine Spirit as our Guest, who will sup with 
us and abide with us, not only while we pray, but in all ex- 
periences of our busy workaday life. This we can do at 
once by beginning to live in the thought of God as the 
Father of our souls and our constant companion, who is 
“closer than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet”; 
the very Life of our hearts; the indwelling Spirit of Love 
and Truth and Power, ever ready and waiting to well up 
within us and flow forth in strong currents for the help and 
happiness of the world. We must also think of God as in 
his world, making all things work together for the good of 
all his children. Then we must think of nature as full of 
God, who is seeking to manifest himself to the thoughtful ob- 
server of its forces and laws and methods. Let us think, too, 
of ourselves as offsprings of God, sent into this world by the 
Father with an eternal destiny before us, and that, in spite 
of the evil and sin which beset us here on every side, good 
alone is permanent, and must finally overcome all opposition 
and reign supreme, and we grow into the Father’s likeness 
in all truth and love and righteousness. Thus, by keeping 
ourselves constantly in communion with God, we shall grad- 
ually, but surely, come to know that 


“ Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel undefiled ; 
And in every ‘ O my Father!’ slumbers deep a ‘ Here, my child!’” 


We rejoice, our Father, that we have learned to believe 
that we live in thy world; that we may hear thy voice in the 
harmonies of nature, see thy presence everywhere and in all 
things, and become conscious that thy home is in our hearts. 
Help us now, and always, to open all the channels of our 
being to the influences of thy Spirit, that thy life, love, truth, 
and power may well up within us in healing, strengthening, 
inspiring currents, and flow forth through us to uplift and help 
all with whom we come in contact. Thus, led by thy Spirit, 
we shall be lifted above all evil influences, unworthy motives, 
ignoble desires, and be able to live as becomes thy sons and 
daughters, guided by divine wisdom at all times, strength- 
ened by divine power for every work, and clothed with divine 
beauty in every feature of our character. Amen. 


Spiritual Life. 


There are seasons when to be s///7 demands immeasurably 
higher strength than to act. Composure is often the highest 
result of power.— Channing. 


Je 


To meditate daily, to pray daily, seems a means indis- 
pensable for breaking this surface crust of formality, habit, 
routine, which hides the living springs of wisdom.— Orville 
Dewey. 

& 


No one can tell the unending power for good which each 
of us may have in our homes, among our fellow-men, by faith 
in them,— how far we can strengthen their feeble desire for 
God and all good. Care, then, for the sov/ of people, and 
for the soul of what they do, as well as of what they are.— 


Henry Wilder Foote, 
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Robert Browning. 


BY JOHN H. APPLEBEE. 


A new star shone amid the galaxy of heaven, 
Lit at the very altar fire of God,— 
Sent thence to gladden earth. 


Man looked, and wondered. ‘‘I cannot understand,” 
He cried. ‘‘ What meaneth it? 
It dazzles so mine eyes that I see not.” 


God smiled; and Time said: ‘‘ Wait! 
Thy thought shall grow, thy heart expand. 
Some time thou shalt see, and know.”’ 


God smiled still; and Time was patient. 
Man came and went. At last he knew. 
The star shone bright; and earth was glad. 


Pope’s Appreciation of Nature. 


BY THOMAS D. BERGEN. 


In the discussion of an eighteenth-century 
English poet, one must constantly bear in 
mind the fact that for the writers of that day 
there existed no such interpretation of the 
word ‘‘nature’’ as that which has risen in 
this century. As Taine so justly insists, 
Pope’s was an age of artifice, pure and 
simple as had been the one before. Pope 
cleared the literary skies of the morbid ex- 
cess of ‘‘Concetti’’ and far-fetched quibbles 
and the ponderous plays on words and ideas. 
Taine, however, and all the lesser students 
of Pope not only ignore his appreciation of 
nature, but even block the way for a recog- 
nition of this important trait. One and all, 
they pry, with unsympathetic instruments, 
into the quick of his nervous organization. 
There is much sad cant about Pope’s vicious- 
ness of disposition. No one can deny his 
biting sarcasms directed, with justice, against 
those who coarsely, brutally irritated him 
beyond measure. Pope was a man of warm 
affections and the keenest sensibility. Slights 
which another and a stronger man would have 
scarcely felt tickle his coarser cuticle were 
rapier thrusts in Pope’s more delicate being. 
These taunts set him all a-quiver, and goaded 
him to replies to which any one, not more 
than human, might give utterance under the 
same conditions of acute physical ailing and 
mental suffering. This probing into the dis- 
closures which the sick-room can offer is out- 
side the pale of legitimate criticism. It 
does no service to the appreciation of litera- 
ture to say: ‘‘What paving-stones to crush 
flies! The wit is no wit’’; ‘‘Pope’s mali- 
cious deceptions,’’ and so on without limit. 

At the outset, it is necessary to insist on 
the conventional mould in which all literary 
work of Pope’s day was cast; but, although 
he himself was conventional and addicted to 
artificial forms, he still had, under the cloak 
of unreality, a genuine, spontaneous love of 
nature, in our modern sense of the word. He 
was fettered by that accursed couplet which 
has ruined so much lofty inspiration; but 
there peeps out from it at times a glint here 
and there which tells us that Pope in his 
own life saw to a greater extent than any of 
his contemporaries the beauty of nature. No 
one pretends that he saw it with Ruskin’s 
appreciation. He could not, hampered as he 
was by tradition and by his environment; 
but his powers of observation must have been 
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exceedingly keen, far keener, indeed, than 
those of Gay. 

Pope’s ability to portray with great vivid- 
ness what he saw is evident at every step in 
his ‘‘Pastorals.’’ His accuracy, scrupulous 
as it is in essentials, does not weary. ‘‘Let 
vernal airs through trembling osiers play’’ is 
full of meaning. It has quite enough imagi- 
native quality to call up before one the soft 
spring breezes, laden with that unnamable 
deliciousness of suggestion, that pulsing 
bound of reawakened life, that tender green 
odor of which Jefferies found these same 
osiers redolent. Damon’s exhortation is one 
of accustomed formality :— 


‘*Oh, let my Muse her slender reed inspire, 
Till in your native shades you tune the 


lyre.’’ 
This couplet has a delightful Virgilian 
charm. It is, to be sure, a usual conven- 
tional introduction; but it does not lack 


freshness merely because it is as old as 
Theocritus. It recalls the shepherd boy, 
careless of his flocks, as he reclines on a hill- 
side pricked with thyme and pale purple 
marguerites, who flutes gently on his home- 
made Pan-pipe; while the hazes float past 
him overhead in the drowsy air. The suc- 
ceeding verses contain that misguided meta- 
phor of the anthropomorphic birds clapping 
their appreciation of the thrush’s evensong; 
but in the next verse Pope again returns to 
the natural. He gives us another vivid 
image :— 

‘Soon as the flocks shake off the nightly 

dews. ’’ 


No man could have written this who had not 
spent some May night out under the soft 
moonlight, who had not listened to the peep- 
ing of the spring frogs below in the meadow 
marsh, while on the upland pastures the cows 
munched the cud in the delicate quiet. It 
is indeed not an easy task to speedily find 
its match for exquisite detail in the image 
thus called up. Millet would have found an 
apt theme in the shepherd lads who, in the 
pale, first dawn, 


‘*Poured o’er the whitening vale their fleecy 
care. ’’ 


A gorgeous picture of the luxury’of spring 
is offered in this verse :— 


‘¢When Phosphor shines so clear, 
And lavish Nature paints the purple year.’’ 


The level of Theocritus is reached in this 
request of Strephon :— 


‘¢Sing, then; and Damon shall attend the 

strain, 

While yon slow oxen turn the furrow’d 
plain. 

Here the bright crocus and blue violet glow; 

Here western winds on breathing roses blow. 

I’ll stake yon lamb that near the fountain 
plays, 

And from the brink his dancing shade sur- 
veys.’’ 


That an English poet of Anne’s reign could 
have written this stanza is little short of 
marvellous. This is not artificial. It is 
plainly a genuine bit out of the mosaic of 
pastoral life. Pope cannot be dubbed either 
prosaic or stilted in his present strain. He 
plays, rather, the réle of the poet-naturalist. 
Horace’s celebration of his favorite ‘‘ Faler- 


a feeling of serene calm or of melancholy 
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nian’? contains no richer description than 
this :— ; 
‘*And I this bowl, where wanton ivy twines, — 

As swelling clusters bend the curling vines. ’’ 


Pope’s ‘‘Pastoral of Summer’’ abounds in 
glowing details. , 


‘‘And verdant alders formed a quivering 
shade. ’’ 


Who is there who cannot see, as he reads 
this, the drowsy shifting of the checkered 
pattern? Does not our grateful glance stray 
through a glade down the hard-trodden path, 
bordered by the dainty embroidery of unnum- 
bered flowers? 


‘*Here bees from blossoms sip the rosy dew.’’ 


This verse has in it the suggestive imagery 
which endears to us Americans the rhymed 
ecstasies of Emily Dickinson. : ; 
There is a passage in the ‘‘Pastoral of ‘ 
Autumn’’ which is very expressive in its 
beauty :— { 


‘While laboring oxen,spent with toil and heat, 
In their loose traces from the field retreat, 
White, curling smokes from village-tops are 

seen, 
And the fleet shades glide o’er the dusky 
green.’ 


For all lands and for all time this sentiment 
(so often expressed, but seldom expressed 
more artistically than it is here) continues in 
the minds of all who really love nature. 
Early in his essay on ‘‘La Fontaine,’’ Taine 
describes the quality of the Gallic mind. 
He has just given us the example of a peas: 
ant who lives the ‘‘whole day in the open 
air, who is not, as we are, separated from 
nature by the artifice of secluding and pro- 
tective inventions and by the preoccupation 
which ideas and social intercourse offer.’’ 
In his case the sky and the country take the 
place of conversation: he has no other form 
of poetry in his life. He has not lectures 
and chatter to fill his mind, but, instead, the 
forms and colors which surround him. 
Then Taine, the literary scientist par excel- 
lence, sets before us the same scene I have 
already quoted from Pope. ‘‘He dreams 
amid them,’’ continuing the thought referred 
to in ‘‘the forms and colors,’’ ‘this hand 
resting on the ploughshare. He experiences 


when, at twilight, as he rides back home, 

his legs hanging over his horse’s side, his 

eyes follow heedlessly the crimson bars of 

the setting sun.’’ ‘ 
Again, in ‘‘Winter,’’ Pope’s keen sugges- 

tive power is illustrated, — 

‘‘The thirsty heifers shun the gliding flood’’; 

and yet again, — 

‘*But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal shore.’’ — 


An eighteenth-century poet who could talk of 
‘*vocal shores,’’ of ‘‘fragrant herbs yieldin, 

their native incense,’’ of ‘‘whisp’ring breezet 
panting on leaves,’’ has certainly reached a 
high degree of imaginative excellence. I 
have not referred to a tithe of the instances 
in which Pope’s evident love of n 
breaks forth from its shackles. A 


an intimate acquaintance with his m 
works bring to light many more p 
his sympathetic love of nature for i 


apart from all vitiating town contami- 
m. The poor ‘‘wasp of Twickenham’’ 
it surely to receive a just recognition of 
large-souled qualities which chafed 
within such irksome restrictions. ‘*‘ Nature 
is often hidden,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘sometimes 
overcome, seldom extinguished.’’ In his 
r6le of chief wit of England, Pope’s deeper 
feelings were unduly suppressed. What other 
man is there who, throbbing and wincing 
through a pain-bespoiled life, scantily en- 
_ dowed at its start with physical vitality, has 
left more of value behind him? 

As Emerson says, ‘‘’Tis difficult to find 
greatness pure.’’ It is true that, amid all 
the shallowness of his age, Pope was lamen- 
tably affected by the eighteenth-century’s moral 
shortcomings, both literary and material. 
But his work was ‘‘a light of dawn and a 
foreshadowing of the weather’’ of the century 
which succeeded him; and, now that the mists 
of prejudice have rolled away, we ought to 
learn to correct our old estimates. 


Are the Massachusetts Country 
Towns Degenerating? 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The Old Home Week, which is becoming a 

_ permanent festival in New England, gives a 

writer in the Vew England Magazine a charice 

to boast a little about Massachusetts for the 

enlightenment of the rest of the world. We 
_ quote some passages. [Ep1ror.] 


_- Much has been said of late in various quarters 
about the degeneracy of many of the old Mas- 
sachusetts hill towns. I believe that many 
_ Statements which have been made have given 
_ the country at large an unfair impression regard- 
_ ing changes in the social conditions of Massa- 
chusetts.... 

The impression is very general outside of 
New England that Boston itself has gone to the 
bad. If one asks why this assumption, he is 
told that Boston is Democratic in politics, and 
that her Democracy is Irish. In the first place, 
municipal Democracy in Boston is not so bad as 
municipal Republicanism in several other cities, 

_ as can easily be demonstrated, and will, I think, 
be immediately conceded. Irish Democracy in 
- Boston i is the cleanest Democracy in any North- 
ern city. Boston has been the most honestly 
and progressively administered of any American 
city of its size for the past five years or for any 
_ five years in the past half-century. She has as 
_ awhole the best streets, sidewalks, parks, boule- 
_vards, railway stations, subway, fire system, 
Sewer system, police system, courts, and schools 
¥ of any city of the size in America. She has had 
fewer scandals and shorter-lived political bosses 
. ‘th an any other large city. In no other city has 
municipal control been so frequently changed 
from one political party to the other, and in no 
city have both parties had so good a class 
of politicians in municipal leadership. These 
Statements are made with facts to back them, 
[with no pretension that the millennium has 
ein Boston. It may be said further that no 
of foreigners have become more thor- 
Americanized than the Irish of Boston; 
class of American citizens, who have 
ited no greater wealth and had no higher 
ile; of education than they, have become 
and influential... . 

‘to the State as a whole, the cities 


Pitt 
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are much more evenly distributed than in any 
other State. About 97 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts is within fifteen miles of 
some city. Of no other State can a similar 
statement be made. The city population is 
better distributed than is usual among the cities 
asawhole. There are no classes of cities, out- 
side of Boston: the cities grade down from 
100,000 to 12,000 very gradually. There are in 
proportion more cities than in any other State, 
and they are more uniformly well governed. 
There is less “ politics’ in their administration ; 
money is more equitably raised, more honestly 
handled, and more wisely expended than in any 
equal number of cities of the same size or in 
any equal urban population in the New 
World. . 

‘Wealth is more evenly distributed in Massa- 
chusetts than in any other State. There are 
more millionaires in proportion to the multi- 
millionaires, more men worth $100,000 in pro- 
portion to the millionaires, more men of $5,000 
in proportion to those of $50,000. A larger per- 
centage of the wealth goes out in disinterested 
efforts to improve the conditions of the world 
through relief, reform, benevolence, and missions. 
There are more exacting and better enforced 
laws regarding sanitation in home and factory, 
regulating hours of labor, and protecting work- 
ing women and children. The industries are 
more diversified, employment is more constant, 
pay more frequent, and wages higher than in any 
equal population in the same area upon the face 
of the globe. These cities have better water, 
better sewer systems, streets, sidewalks, libraries, 
and interurban communication than any equal 
number of cities in five times the population or 
in ten times the State area anywhere in the 
country. 

But how about the rural towns? It is here 
that Massachusetts has been most severely at- 
tacked. It may be said that, as a whole, they 
have the best roads in the country the year 
round; and most of them have some State road, 
which is the best rural roadway in America, 
They are nearer a good city market, and have 
more frequent and comfortable access to cities 
by steam and electricity. The farmers get higher 
prices and have better markets for early vege- 
tables, fowl, eggs, and small fruits than those of 
any other State.*... 

But has she not fallen behind the conditions 
which obtained in rural Massachusetts many 
years ago? This is quite generally believed ; 
and we must, therefore, study the facts some- 
what carefully. 

First, in point of population,— yes, in a few 
instances, but not in enough to make this fact 
significant. The tendency of modern business, 
social and intellectual life, make the cities at- 
tractive as they were not before, and it would be 
a very strange thing if the cities have not won 
materially from the rural population; but it will 
argue nothing regarding the degeneracy of the 
State if it is true. In fact, the Massachusetts 
towns that have lost in population do not repre 
sent 1 per cent. of the population,—scarcely an 
important factor. A few farms have been aban- 
doned, but they are almost invariably such as 
cannot support and never could have supported 
a family as the Massachusetts farmer of to-day 
will live. It is one of the best signs of the times 
that a man must be able to live relatively as well 
on a Massachusetts farm as he could hope to 
live in the city, or he will not stay there. There 


* New Jersey is perhaps an exception in this and in some 


| other respects. 
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is scarcely a farmer in the State who does not 
get more money in a year than did the occupant 
of the same farm forty years ago; and the farms, 
as a whole, yield much more money than they 
did then. The Massachusetts farm-house is 
better furnished, better provisioned, and has 
more reading matter than of old. 

The schools are much better than they were 
forty years ago, are in better buildings, are better 
heated, and have better lavatories, with ‘none of 
the vile defacements of those days. They have 
better furniture, with none of the knife-work 
then socommon. The course of study is more 
varied and more human; the school year is 
longer; the discipline is more reasonable and 
beneficial; the grounds are better kept; money 
is more honestly expended; teachers are better 
educated, are more professional, and are em- 
ployed with more regard to their qualifications 
for teaching; and more children stay in school 
for advanced work. Indeed, there-is no phase 
of school work that is not far in advance of that 
of forty years ago. The laws contribute much 
to this progress, notably the enforcement of 
the compulsory school law, the centralizing of 
pupils by public transportation, the insistence 
that every town shall transport and pay the 
tuition of children in some neighboring high 
school if it does not maintain one of its own» 
free text-books, manual training, the almost uni- 
versal introduction of the public library and its 
special use by the schools, and, above all, expert 
supervision of rural schools, with the require- 
ment that the superintendent shall not have in 
charge more than fifty schools nor be paid less 
than $1,500. ... 

But the church life? This has undoubtedly 
changed. In the nature of things the churches 
are the last to become modernized. The root 
element of orthodoxy—and country churches 
are mostly orthodox—is certainty that it is right. 
Whoever thinks it is not right is heterodox. A 
progressive age says that nothing is right that is 
not moving. It is no reflection on its religion or 
morals that a town moves faster than the church. 
When the rural churches adapt themselves to 
the times, as most city churchés have done; 
when religious people care more for benefiting 
the community than for adhering to pet notions 
in theology or ecclesiasticism, and are willing to 
surrender all but one meeting-house to schools; 
the G. A. R. Post, the Grange, or the Lodge; 
when it shall be regarded as a crime to use mis- 
sionary money in coddling the sectarian freaks of 
arural community; when it shall be an unwritten 
law that no town shall pay its religious leader 
less than is necessary to secure talent worthy the 
cause,—then the rural church will be in step 
with rural supervision of schools, libraries, teach- 
ing, and the State highways. No superintendent 
of schools in rural Massachusetts can receive 
less than $1,500. Why should not a clergyman 
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be paid as well? Schools out of the village are 
very generally closed, and all the pupils are 
taught in one building. Why not close needless 
churches in the same way? Public conveyances 
take all pupils to school free of expense. Why 
not have it part of the church expenses to bring 
in the far-away families free of cost? Some day 
rural churches will be in line with progress. 
Until then it is not the most startling matter in 
the world'that they are not crowded. 

But even in this matter of church attendance 
affairs are not so bad as they appear. The old- 
time church was not crowded. Not everybody 
went to meeting forty years ago. Going to 
church or belonging to the church did not rep- 
resent religious character so much as it does to- 
day; and even now the kingdom of God is not 
fully or exclusively actualized in the church. 
The church then was “the only thing.” There 
was no Grange, no G. A. R. Post, no Lodge. 
There was no Sunday paper and no weekly or 
monthly magazine of the present attractive sort. 
The church provided the one society event of 
the week. One of the great attractions was the 
time between services, when the women visited 
and gossiped, the men congregated in the horse- 
sheds, often maturing a “swap” of horses which 
were exchanged the next day, and the youths 
and maidens strolled through the graveyard, talk- 
ing of things not in the sermon.... 

In no respect are matters as well as they 
should be; but they are rapidly improving in 
almost all ways. The rural schools of Massa- 
chusetts have made greater progress in the last 
ten years than in any other thirty years. High- 
ways have improved correspondingly, and so has 
street-car travel. 


Literature. 


Mississippi Valley in the Civil War.* 
———* 

By this time everybody knows what to ex- 
pect in a book by John Fiske,—accurate and 
comprehensive thought, expressed in a lucid 
and entertaining style; and this, his latest 
book, does not fall below the standard set by 
its predecessors, America is fortunate in 
having such historians as Parkman and Fiske, 
whose works are fascinating in themselves, as 
well as for the story they tell. In this pres- 
ent volume, however, it may fairly be doubted 
whether the author’s personality is not a trifle 
too prominent. In the preface to a piece of 
serious historical writing, it is unusual to 
find a warming about the use of the stereopti- 
con in illustrating public lectures, enforced 
by an experience of the writer’s in Buffalo, 
‘‘when my operator’s hydrogen unexpectedly 
gave out, leaving me to expound the battle 
‘of Shiloh with nothing but a blackboard and 
piece of chalk.’’ Moreover, the author’s 
animus against the late Gen. Butler appears 
in several sentences which should be expunged 
from a second edition. One need not be an 
admirer of Gen. Butler to regret that Mr. 
Fiske has described him as one into whose 
constitution entered not so much as a single 
fibre of true manhood. Mr. Fiske’s philo- 
sophical bent is shown in his conception of 
the operations in the Mississippi Valley, 
from Donaldson to Nashville, as successive 
phases of one great battle,—a single move- 


*THe MississrpPI VALLEY IN THE CiviIL War. By 
John Fiske... Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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ment, as it were, in the symphony of war. 
Gen. Thomas is his hero, although admira- 
tion for the ‘Rock of Chickamauga’’ does 
not blind him to the soldierly qualities of 
other commanders on both sides. Was the 
Union army surprised at Shiloh? Fiske 
thinks it was, although Grant and Sherman 
never would admit it; and probably this will 
be the verdict of posterity. 

The maps with which the volume is: liber- 
ally supplied are characteristic of its literary 
style. Like the narrative, they present only 
the salient points, giving no more than is 
needed by the reader to gain clear and con- 
nected ideas of the events described. Judi- 
cious omission of -details gives sharp’ and 
definite outlines. 


THE BETTER TESTAMENT. W. G. Schell. 
Moundsville, W. Va.: Gospel Trumpet Pub- 
lishing Company.—The purpose of this little 
book is to establish the superior authority of 
the New Testament over the Old, of the law 
of Christ over the law of Moses, and also to 
vindicate the reality of sanctification as a 
second work of grace, producing holiness. 
One is compelled to regard the volume re- 
spectfully because of the unmistakable sin- 
cerity and earnestness of its author and his 
wide acquaintance with the letter of the 
Bible. One sentence, however, may be 
quoted as containing a rich specimen of 
Hibemicism: referring to Heb. vii. 23, ‘‘By 
so much was Jesus made surety of a better 
covenant, ’’ the author says, ‘‘My finite mind 
has for years endeavored to descend into the 
depth of meaning this sentence would not 
have contained, had the little word ‘better’ 
been omitted. ’’ 


A FRIEND oF Cassar. By William Stearns 
Davis. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—Mr. Davis was still an undergraduate 
at Harvard University at the time his novel 
appeared, but few allowances need be made 
for him on the score of his youth. His book 
is a carefully wrought out, scholarly presen- 
tation of the life of Rome at the time of the 
fall of the republic. It is written wholly 
from the pagan point of view, and its pictures 
of customs and institutions have an uncom- 
mon degree of lifelikeness. If this quality 
of reality is not shared by the characters, 
they are, nevertheless, interesting figures, 
which illustrate admirably the place and the 
period. The book is an unusual and highly 
creditable piece of literary work. 


The Magazines. 

We can hardly be mistaken, in describing 
the Mew World for September, 1900, as a 
number of uncommon excellence. The sub- 
jects treated are all significant and important, 
and the writers treating them are all equal to 
the tasks they have assumed. Prof. James 
Seth treats with intelligent and earnest sym- 
pathy ‘‘ Recent Gifford Lectures, and the Phi- 
losophy of Theism,’’—in particular, those of 
Profs. Fraser and Ward. Lieut. Commander 
C. G. Calkins, who was sailing-master of 
the Olympia at Manila Bay, writes of ‘‘Span- 
ish Failures in the Philippines’’ in an in- 
structive mannner, ending upon a prophetic 
note, which is not flattering to our American 
self-consequence, He pronounces absurd the 
talk about ‘‘eighty different tribes’’ of Fili- 
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English and German sources chiefly. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 


edges. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
- By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = . = Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.’’—/ohn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London. 

In ‘“The Essential Man” Dr. Commer has ep an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sates his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hafdly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7%e Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - © « 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1,00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Bos 
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pinos. Mr. James Haughton Woods dis- 
cusses ‘‘The Supreme God of the Lower 
Races,’’ with partial revision of the doctrines 
of Tylor and Spencer, partial accession to the 
views of Andrew Lang; namely, that the 
lowest races worship an eternal, friendly, and 
moral deity. It is interesting that the Afri- 
can negro is exceptionally strong in his con- 
firmation of these views. Bipin Chandra 
Pal writes of the religious life of modern 
India, and especially of the doctrine and 
influence of Ramkrishna, with close famil- 
ijarity, but with too liberal an assumption of 
_ his readers’ knowledge of Ramkrishna’s life 
and work. Alfred W. Benn asks, ‘‘What is 
Agnosticism?’’ and answers the question with 
a breadth and sympathy in vivid contrast 
with much popular representation. Prof. 
Everett’s ‘‘Naturalism and its Results’’ is 
one of his most helpful contributions to our 
current thought. It arrives at the somewhat 
paradoxical conclusion that a system of 
thought fundamentally unsound is incident- 
ally productive of some admirable ideas, — 
the naturalness of religion, the immanence 
of God, and the religiousness of life as such. 
It is, however, an interesting fact that, within 
our Unitarian circle of development, it was 
Theodore Parker, a foe of ‘‘naturalism’’ 2 
l’outrance, who first arrived at anti-supernat- 
uralism and the divine immanence, the 
Transcendentalists generally keeping him 
company. Everywhere philosophy has arrived 
at the doctrine of divine immanence in ad- 
vance of science. Julia H. Gulliver’s 
‘*Temptation of Mr. Bulstrode’’ is a careful 
study in ethical pathology, drawing, in con- 
clusion, an inference of eternal goodness 
where George Eliot would not have dared so 
much. Prof. Cone treats ‘‘The Synoptic 
Question’’ with that clear intelligence which 
we habitually expect from him, and always 
with good reason. Prof. W. A. Brown brings 
to Prof. Ladd’s ‘‘Theory of Reality’’ a dis- 
Criminative admiration. The ‘‘Book Re- 
views,’’ beginning with an elaborate review 
of Prof. Paine’s Lvolution of Trinitarianism, 
which would have justified a much fuller 
treatment, cover a wide range of subjects, 
and are the more valuable because Profs. 
Everett and Toy have written so many of 
them. One of Prof. Toy’s reviews deals 
with Dr. Wilson’s Zhevlogy of Modern Liter- 
ature, a less convincing than suggestive 
book. Prof. Everett deals somewhat sharply 
with John Burroughs’s Light of Day, in 
which there is less /umen siccum than in Mr. 
Burroughs’s Locusts and Wild Honey and his 
_ other books of that kind. 


Literary Notes. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will publish 
early in October Zhe Puppet Show, a novel 
_of to-day, laid in England and on the Conti- 
nent. It is by Miss Marion Bower, author 
of The Story of Mollie. Those of its scenes 
which are tragic are said to be relieved by 
_ acertain humorous irony. 


Among the new books to be published soon 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons is a new and popular 
ition of the works of George Borrow, con- 
ing the authorized and complete texts, 

including certain suppressed material 
printed for the first time, and with notes, 
» by William I. Knapp, author of Z%e 
of George Borrow. 


‘Doubleday, Page & Co. announce 7he 
: irs of Countess Potocka, in which the 
3 (a member of the Polish royal family 
enthusiastic patriot) gives the reminis- 
es of Napoleon and a host of other his- 

1 personages, as well as of her own 

f The waiveté of the narrative is 
vn by the author’s story of how, 


| mariage de convenance, she 
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tried to pique her husband into showing her 
more affection by writing a love-letter to 
— and dropping it where he must 
nd it! 


Dr. T. J. Lawrence, Lecturer on Maritime 
Law at the Royal Naval College at Green- 
wich, Eng., lately professor in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has just prepared a third 
revised edition of his Principles of Interna- 
tional Law, 
appendix discussing the effect of annexation 
upon international obligation; recent inter- 
vention, particularly that of the United 
States in Cuba and of Great Britain in the 
Transvaal; and other timely topics. The 
new edition will be ready September 15. 
The publishers are D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. ; 


Books Received. 

To Pusiisuers.—All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RecisTeR will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review, 

' From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 

The Black Gown. By Ruth Hall. $1.50. 

The Monitor and the Navy under Steam. By F. M. 
Bennett. $1.50. 

fie oa Bungalow. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. 

1.00, 

The Smoking Car. By W. D. Howells. 50 cents. 

An Indian Giver. By owells. 50 cents. 

The Riverside Aldine Classics: Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
Whittier’s Snowbound, etc., Holmes’s One-hoss Shay, 
etc., Lowell’s Sir Launfal, etc., Hawthorne’s Tales, 

The Half-hearted. By John Buchan. $1.50. 

4 From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The Beginnings of English Literature. By Charlton M. 
Lewis. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The a of Christ as representedin Art. By F, W. Far- 
rar. $3.50. 

The Soft Side. By Henry James. $1.50. 

From Cassell & Co., New York. 
te Painting in Water Color. By John Macwhirter, 
2.50. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 

The Problem of Duty. By Charles F. Dole, 35 cents. 

The Art of Optimism. By William DeWitt Hyde. 35 
cents. 

Ideals in the Education of Women. By Caroline Hazard. 
35 cents. 

Spiritual Lessons from the Brownings. By Amory H. 
Bradford. 35 cents. 

From Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 

Collected Poems. By Arthur Peterson, U.S.N. 


Lyrics. By J. Houston Mifflin. $1.00. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
La Sympathie (E. Panofka). Arranged for mandolin, 


guitar, and piano. By A. H. Plante. 

Petite Corporal. Arranged for mandolin, guitar, and 
piano. By A. H. Plante. 

La Mandonina. Arranged for mandolin, guitar, and piano. 


By A. H. Plante. 
Lied der Sehnsucht. 
Nicode. 
Le Coucou. 
April. 


Jubilate Deo 


A BOOK OF 
SONG AND SERVICE, 


EDITED BY 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 


In addition to the hymnal of some 400 hymns, 
this edition contains to services especially pre- 
pared by Mr. Wendte under the auspices of the 
Council of the National Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union. There are sermons on Duty, 
Love, Character, etc.; Liturgies, Credos, and 
Prayers. A valuable help in the devotional 
meetings. 

The book is finely printed, and bound in 
brown vellum. 


For the piano. By Jean-Louis 


For the piano. By Claude Daquin, 
For the piano. By P. Tschaikowsky. 


PRICE 40 CENTS A COPY. 
By mail, prepaid, 50 cents a copy. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S RELIGIOUS UNION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The new edition contains an]. 
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New Books 


HIGGINSON’S WORKS 


New Riverside Edition of the Writings of T. W. 
Hiccinson. Rearranged and revised by the 
author. 

Vols. I. and II., CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS and 
CONTEMPORARIES, have already appeared. 

Vol. III, ARMy LIFE IN A BLAckK REcI- 
MENT. With a portrait of Colonel Higginson 
in Uniform. 

Vol. [V., WOMEN AND THE ALPHABET. 

I2mo, $2.00 each. 

This is a new and handsome library edition of 
Colonel Higginson’s writings, in seven volumes. 
Vol. III. is the extremely interesting account 
of the colored regiment which he commanded; 
Vol. IV. groups his important and delightful 
essays relating to women and their rightful 
position in modern life. 


THE MONITOR AND THE 
NAVY UNDER STEAM 


By FRANK M. BENNETT, Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 

Fully illustrated» 12mo, $1.50. 

Lieutenant Bennett tells the very interesting 
story of the United States Navy from the time 
when steam and iron became the leading factors 
in construction and motive power. Beginning 
with the dramatic duel between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac, he traces the history through 
the triumphs of Admiral Farragut, the sinking 
of the A/abama by the Kearsarge, to the great 
victories at Manila and Santiago. Lieutenant 
Bennett was on the cruiser Vew York during 
the war with Spain. 


AN INDIAN GIVER. A Comedy 


THE SMOKING CAR. A Farce 


By W. D. HoweLtts. Artistically printed and 
bound. 50 cents each. 

The humor, delicacy, and grace, as well as the 
engaging interest of Mr. Howells’s plays, com- 
mend them alike for reading and for use in 
private theatricals. 


THE HALF-HEARTED 


By JoHN BUCHAN. 12m0, $1.50. 

An English story describing effectively the 
hero, who is over-educated, and consequently 
fails in love and politics. He goes to India, 
regains in action the normal power of his will, 
and by a supreme act of self-sacrifice saves the 
Empire. 


A GEORGIAN BUNGALOW 


By FRANCES COURTENAY Baytor, author of 
“Juan and Juanita,” “Claudia Hyde,” ete. 
With illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00, 

A capital story of an English family on a rice 
plantation in Georgia. The four young folks 
go to picnics, barbecues, country fairs, and lastly 
on a visit to England, having a very exciting 
time on the voyage. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 

ublished by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SocIEry, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Ultima Thule. 


Over the rolling ocean’s rim, 

Away below the Line, 

Where, fathoms deep, the ghoul-fish swim, 

And the tiger-shark, gray, gaunt, and grim, 

3asks with the pilots nine, 

We know of an island, you and I, 

Like a gossamer cloud in a summer sky, 

Where the dreams of faery do not die; 
And the isle is yours and mine. 


Girt with a strip of silver sand 
And a filigree fringe of brine 
Is a land where the virgin lilies stand, 
Like a choir of vestals, hand in hand, 
Clad all in jessamine ; 
Where the roses riot o’er pastures broad, 
And the violets cluster on scented sward, 
And the kingly bee and butterfly lord 
Sit throned on the fragrant vine. 


Over the edge of the outer sea, 
Long leagues below the Line, 
Is the land where the frightened fairies flee, 
The goal of our dreamy Odyssey, — 

A land that is yours and mine ! 
An island mottled with green and gold, 
Ruled by a Princess seven years old, 
And warded well by a warrior bold, 

A Knight of summers nine. 

—R. P. Gibbon, in Pall Mall Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Birthday Surprise. 


BY CHARLOTTE ELIOT. 


Elinor Graham was nearly fourteen years 
old. The thought that this last day of Sep- 
tember was almost over made her very happy; 
for the morrow would be her birthday, —the 
day for which she had long been impatiently 
waiting. 

Elinor’s birthday had always been most 
elaborately celebrated. She was the only 
child of rich parents, and had never known 
what it was to want anything and not have 
the wish gratified. 

What she longed for most, however, money 
could not procure. Elinor had no real 
friends, girls of her own age, with whom she 
could have the good times that girls ought to 
have. True, it was her own fault; for who 
seeks as a friend a girl who always must have 
her way, or else be disagreeable? 

This year, on the eve of her birthday, 
Elinor was more excited than usual. She 
had received that morning from her grand- 
father a letter, telling her he would arrive in 
the evening, to stay with her parents until 
after his little grand-daughter’s birthday. 

He also wrote—which pleased her most— 
that he had made all the arrangements for 
having her birthday the best she had ever 
known. 

‘‘How delightful!’’ she thought; ‘‘for 
grandpa always plans such nice surprises, 
and then it is so pleasant to have a changel’’ 

When night came, Miss Elinor went to bed 
guite contented; for grandfather had come, 
and there was more than the usual amount of 
whispering going on downstairs. 

The next morning she was up bright and 
“early, and, going to the window, saw that it 
was a fine, clear day. The broad green lawn 
stretched before her, sparkling with the heavy 
dew; but, regardless of all this wonderful 


beauty, her only remark was, ‘‘ Well, 
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I’m 
thankful that it is a decent day, so I can 
wear my new dress!’’ 

With a toss of her pretty head, Elinor ran 
down the great stairway and along the broad 
hall, where, to her surprise, she met the three 
conspirators of the night before, who had 
been walking in the garden, secretly planning 
for the day’s celebrations. 

‘*Good morning, dear!’’ said graridpa, in 
his cheery voice. ‘‘Now for my fourteen 
kisses and pinches! It won’t do to leave 
those out!’’ 

Elinor, the all-impatient, could not wait 
for caresses, and, freeing herself in a very 
rude manner, rushed to the dining-room, 
where she expected, as usual, to see at her 
place packages of every shape and size. 

For a minute she stood silently gazing at 
the table, too bewildered to speak; for, in- 
stead of the presents of which she had been 
so sure, there was nothing before her but a 
bunch of freshly picked wild flowers! 

Elinor was very angry, and her first impulse 
was to cry. But, as she was a little afraid 
of her big, quiet grandfather, she controlled 
herself with some difficulty. She recalled 
grandpa’s promise that this should be the 
best birthday she had ever known, and con- 
cluded that her pleasures were to come later. 

Nevertheless, in her displeasure and impa- 
tience, she refused to eat the delicious break- 
fast set before her. 

After the others had left the table, and she 
still sat, quite alone, thinking of her many 
troubles, she heard her grandfather’s voice 
saying: ‘‘Come, little girl, get your hat; for 
you are to spend the rest of the morning at 
your Aunt Mary’s, and stay there to luncheon. 
In the afternoon I will come for you. And, 
when you return here, it will be time to 
dress; and you will find your entire costume 
in your room. I chose it, you know, because 
this is my party.’’ 

This was another surprise fot Elinor, and 
not a welcome one. She had set her heart 
on wearing her new dress, and she felt sure 
that was not the one her grandfather would 
choose. 

She passed a not unpleasant morning with 
her aunt, in spite of her fancied hardships, 
and, when she saw her grandfather coming 
for her, was surprised to find how the time 
had flown. 

‘*Are you ready to come, dear?’’ said he, 
taking her hand, and looking down at her 
with asmile. The recollection of the dress 
she was to wear was again troubling Elinor’s 
mind, and she responded with no answering 
smile to her grandfather’s greeting. 

Immediately, on reaching home, she went 
to her own room, thoroughly prepared for 
fresh trials and disappointments. 

On entering, she walked slowly to her bed; 
and there, all fresh and clean, was a simple 
blue gingham dress, with no ruffles or trim- 
ming of any kind. Beside it, white as snow, 
lay apron, cap, and ’kerchief. 

Alas, poor Elinor! It was as she had 
feared,—no silk dress for her to-day, and 
everything different from what she herself 
had planned! 

It was some time before she could make up 
her mind even to try on the costume. But, 
finally, attracted by the novelty of the attire, 
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she began to dress; 
completed. 

What was her astonishment, on looking in 
the mirror, to see how dainty and pretty was 
the image reflected there! She fairly flew 
downstairs, in a flutter of expectation; for 
she felt that her fun was really to begin, and 
that other surprises in store for her might be 
equally pleasing. 


and her tdilet was soon 


Through the open door she saw her father 


and mother standing on the lawn, deep in 
conversation with her grandfather. Tiptoeing 
up to them, and holding up her skirts dain- 
tily, she made a low courtesy, saying, ‘‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, is there any way in which I 
can serve you?”’ 

‘*Ves, little maid,’’ said grandpa, ‘‘you 
can come with me and decide whether the 
preparations for the afternoon’s fun are satis- 
factory. ’’ 

Elinor had not been out on the great lawn 
back of the house since early morning; and 
what a transformation had taken place! 
There, like white pyramids, were pitched 
two large tents. In one, little tables were 
arranged, with chairs around them. In the 
other, at some distance from the first, there 
were larger tables, heaped with sandwiches 
of every kind, with fruit and simple cake; 
while near by, standing in a row, were great 
buckets of ice-cream, enough to astonish one! 

‘*O grandpa dear, what does it all mean? 
And why did you want me to dress like 
this?’’ 

Instead of answering her questions, grandpa 
took her hand, and started back toward the 
house, saying: ‘‘Now, my dear, I think we 
had better see if our guests are arriving. It 
is nearly time.’’ 

When they reached the front gate, he put 
his-hand up to shade his eyes, and, gazing 
awhile intently up the road, suddenly turned 
and said: ‘‘Here they come, Elinor, I am 
quite sure. But your eyes are better than 
mine. Look and tell me what you see.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, grandpa: these can’t be they! I 
see only some little children that look quite 
poor, and two—no, three—ladies with them.’’ 

‘*Wait until they come a little nearer,’’ 
said the old man, smiling. 

‘‘How now, Elinor? 
here or not?’’ 

‘*They are not my friends,’’ cried Elinor. 
‘‘But I do believe they are coming here. 
They are! O grandpa, who are they? An 
what shall I do?’’ 

“*Stay, child! You wouldn’t leave your 
guests, would you?’’ he said, as Elinor was 
turning to go. ‘‘I want you to welcome 
them, for I invited them to come!”’ 

By this time the little strangers were so 


Are they coming 


near that Elinor was obliged to do as she — 
was told; and they looked so timid that she 
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n to feel sorry for them. And, strange 
say, she ceased to think of herself, and 
‘felt for the first time the responsibility of 
_ being hostess. 
_ She dropped her grandfather’s ‘hand, and, 
going forward rather awkwardly, but pleas- 
antly, spoke to the children, and welcomed 
_ them in a way which surprised the good old 
_ gentleman after her former behavior. 


she led the way to the barn, where the cows 

stood, quietly chewing their cuds. Then the 

delighted children followed her to the stable, 
where the horses in their stalls looked around 
as if surprised to see so many young visitors. 

They even went to visit the pigs, always 

eager to be fed, and always interesting to 

children, in spite of their poor manners. 

These are the wonders that a child from a 
city institution so loves to see. 

Not many minutes had passed before Elinor 
was enjoying the party more than any one 
present, and had learned from the older chil- 
dren of those others that, because of illness, 
had been obliged to remain in the city. 

q Suddenly Elinor heard her name called. 
Leaving the children, she went in response 
to the summons. Another surprise! There 
were eight of her schoolmates, girls of her 
own age, coming up the walk. They were 
dressed exactly as she was, with apron and cap. 
They had been invited to entertain the chil- 
dren, and wait on them when the feast began. 

Oh, what fun every one had! and what sur- 
prise and pleasure when supper was served in 
the great tent! After that was over and it 
was time for the children to return to .town, 
they walked up to Elinor to say, ‘‘Good- 
by!’’ And, when each in turn received from 
her a little present, it seemed as if their joy 
knew no bounds. They could only sigh, and 
say, ‘‘What a beautiful day we have had!’’ 

And Elinor! Where were all the gifts she 
had expected to receive in the afternoon? 

She never even thought to ask; and, when 

she went to bed that night, tired out with all 

she had done, she felt that she did owe to 
grandpa the best birthday she had ever had, 

_ although she did not exactly understand the 

reason. 

The next morning Elinor arose, thinking 
of the little children. She hoped she should 
see them again some time when she went to 
town with her mother. 

_ After she had finished her breakfast and 

was just starting out of the room, her grand- 

father came in, and said: ‘‘Elinor, dear, 
you have not yet had your birthday present. 

We must have forgotten it! There it is now, 

: in front of the door!’’ 

Elinor looked out of the window, and saw, 

~ her astonishment, the dearest little pony 

nd cart she had ever imagined. 

f Hs: She flew out of the house to pat the little 

e, and danced around it in her glee. 

_ Then, quickly coming back again, she 

ked up into her grandfather’s face, say- 

: **Grandpa, do you know what I shall 

now? I am going to drive in to the Chil- 

*s Home very often to carry flowers, and 

them to drive!’’ 

ndpa smiled approvingly, yet at the 

me a little doubtfully; for he felt 

or’s enthusiasm was likely to die 


ho 


Taking the hand of the child nearest her, 4 
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Disappointments will come, however; and 
this time he had the pleasantest one he had 
ever known. No one could have been more 
faithful than Elinor. The girl, once so fond 
of self that she had no thought for others, 
was now growing each day more lovely in 
eharacter and in spirit more womanly. 


The Child who hadn’t Anything. 


I found a child on a summer day, 
As the children played on the green together, 
Who did not, would not join in the play, 
Though they romped like mad in the sunny weather. « 
“T want a doll, a horse, and a ball,”— 
These were the words [ heard her say,— 
“And a box of paints and a jump-rope, too,” 
As I stopped there on my way. 
“And I want a cart and I want a swing,— 
I haven’t anything! ”’ 


I took the child’s little hand in mine, 
And we paused as we passed through the trees to say 
To a father-bird singing, swinging aloft, 
“‘What would you like to have to-day?” 
“TJ want the sun and a voice to sing. 
I want a little cosey nest, 
Food for my pretty brown mate as she sits 
With three eggs under her breast,— 
And nothing else in the world beside. 
I have all these, I am satisfied.’’ 


Then we askéd the blue flower in the grass, 
‘And what, little flower, can be given to you? 
You must be tired of the winds that pass, 
Of the sun, of the rain, and the evening dew! ”’ 
And the flower said: ‘That is all I want. 
I want the rain, the dew, the sun, 
And to lift my face in the early dawn, 
And to sleep when day is done. 
That is all, except’’—and she bowed her head— 
“To be sweet to every one,”’ she said. 


A small white lamb had strayed from the flock, 
And he frolicked and leaped along in his play. 
We thought we’d go and speak to him, too; 
But he bleated, and ran far on and away. 
We followed him fast, followed him far. 
We cried, “‘Is there something or other, 
Little lamb, you’d like?” But he answered: 
There’s naught I want but my mother !”’ 
Did I make a moral? ’T was not worth while, 
For there it shone in the little girl’s smile! 
—A.L. Sykes, in Little Folks. 


“Ba-a! 


A Bear aboard Ship. 


‘‘Bears make good pets,’’ said Lieut. 
Clark, not long ago, to a reporter for the 
New Orleans Picayune. ‘‘When I was in 
the revenue service at Alaska, we had one on 
the boat; and he made things hum, We 
naméd him Wineska. He used to climb to 
the cross-trees, going up hand over hand by 
the ratlines. One day he ventured out on 
the yard-arm, and there he stayed. We had 
to get a rope and haul him down. Once he 
vaulted over the head of our Chinese cook, 
and went into the lockers, where he helped 
himself to sugar and butter. We had a 
tackling made for him, much the same as a 
harness of a pet pug, and would drop him 
overboard, with a rope attached, to take his 
bath. Once he landed in a native boat, and 
nearly frightened the occupants out of their 
wits. He was as playful as a kitten; and, 
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although sometimes he disobeyed, he was 
never treacherous or unkind. When he was 
lost or hid himself, as he often did, we would 
look in the dark till we saw two little balls 
of fire. These were his eyes, and gave him 
away every time. 


How Mr. Good-night Retires. 


London possesses one of the cleverest trained 
horses in the world. His specialty is a retiring 
act, and to be entirely in accord with it he is 
named Mr. Good-night. The costume in which 
he appeared for his act is checked trousers, dark 
jacket, boots on his hind feet, and a straw hat. 
These clothes he took off leisurely, and then sat 
down in an arm-chair and removed his boots. 

He then left the ring, and wheeled in his bed- 
stead by pushing it along with his head. One 
by one the bed-clothes followed, and, with a little 
help from the attendants, he was careful to place 
the bolster and pillow in their right positions. 
A light was next brought in by the horse, but, as 
he raced around the ring, it went out. He 
promptly fetched another, and lighted a candle 
by his bedside. After putting out the match or 
torch, by kneeling down and knocking it on the 
sawdust, he laid down to rest, first of all put- 
ting his light out by knocking over the wash- 
stand on which it rested. When lying down, the 
horse pulled the quilt over him, and pretended 
to be asleep.— Little Folks. 


‘*See how I can count, mamma,’’ said 


Kitty. ‘‘There’s my right foot. That’s 
one. There’s my left foot. That’s two. 
Two and one make three. Three feet make 
a yard, and I want to go out and play in 
it!’’—Chicago Tribune. 
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Good News. 


The Right Way. 


Our God is love, and that which we miscall 
Evil, in this world that he has made, 
Is meant to be a little tender shade 
Between us and his glory,— that is all ; 
And he who loves the best his fellow-man 
Is loving God the holiest way he can. 
—Alice Cary. 


Maine. 


It is sixty years since I had my first 
glimpses of Maine. I was happy in the 
companionship of my dear friend for life, 
Samuel Longfellow. In Portland Harbor, on 
Munjoy, and in the stage ride to Winnipi- 
seogee, the dear fellow initiated me into 
these wonders, which in those days he knew 
better than I did. I have now some of his 
pretty pen-and-ink drawings of scenery. 

Two or three years afterward, with another 
classmate, William F. Channing, who per- 
haps will be tempted, as he sees these rem- 
iniscences, to complement them by some of 
his own, I came down into the valley of the 
Penobscot, near where I am writing these 
words; and, together with a fine fellow named 
Jackins, who was our guide, philosopher, 
and friend, we ascended Katahdin. In those 
days we had an affectation of spelling it 
**Ktaadn’’; but this, I believe, is now for- 
gotten. I do not myself believe that the old 
Penobscot sachems spelled it either way. 
No: they said, ‘‘Polygesuk,’’ as they do 
now, if they want to say, ‘‘This is,a fine 
day.’’ But they were indifferent as to spell- 
ing. 

I write these words in sight of the dear 
old mountain, as I ride in a comfortable 
palace. But sixty years ago there were no 
palaces nor railways here. When, last Tues- 
day night, my train crossed the west branch 
of the Penobscot and the east, as I rode to 
Houlton, I could not but remember that my 
last acquaintance with the upper Penobscot 
was when I_swam the west branch in my 
clothes, so that I might sleep in a comfort- 
able tavern instead of sleeping on a comfort- 
able pile of hemlock. The cap I lost that 
evening in the river must be somewhere in 
the Sargasso Sea, or other part of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean to-day. 

In the last week since last Tuesday I have 
been driving about this Aroostook County, 
surrounded with every comfort and luxury, — 
best of all, the luxury of companionship with 
charming friends. Aroostook County is 
nearly as large as the State of Massachusetts, 
—a little less than eight thousand miles of 
territory; while Massachusetts has a little 
more than eight thousand. And I have been 
for seven days enjoying its hospitality, 
studying its prosperity, glad to make an ac- 
quaintance with its people. In 1843, between 
the Mattawamkeag River and the St. John, 
in all those miles to the water, there were, 
I suppose, not five thousand people. As our 
readers know, or ought to know, this region 
encloses a great variety of resources. The 
emigration into the county in the ten years 
between 1880 and 1890 was larger than the 
emigration out for all the other counties in 
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Maine. It was by the growth of Aroostook 
that Maine was saved from falling back in 
population in those ten years. 

On Friday last, in the glory of a lovely 
afternoon, a friend took me from point to 
point on the hills which surround Presque 
Isle. Presque Isle is well described as a 
Western town on the northern frontier of New 
England. Ready and quick in business, a 
place of attraction for young men, so that 
nobody seems to move away from it, it is 
surrounded by a most fertile country, which 
astonishes us tender-feet in the abundance of 
its harvest. Think of a single field of pota- 
toes of seventy or eighty acres of which the 
yield is perhaps ninety or a hundred barrels 
to the acre! Or think of magnificent fields 
of wheat,— such wheat, I confess, as I had 
never seen,—with an average of forty bushels 
to an acre. My Iowa friends are well pleased 
with fifteen bushels; and, on an average, by 
and large, the State of Iowa would not come 
up, to that product. But here they speak of 
fifty bushels—not to say sixty—as within 
possibilities, and an average of forty as not 
unusual, 

From those Presque Isle hills I could see 
my old friend, Katahdin, sixty miles away 
to the southward. 


Comfort? So much of it that they hardly 
seemed to me to know the blessing. I was 
constantly thinking of the English lady who 
was making a visit in that ideal place, Grin- 
nell, Ia. After a week she asked to be 
taken where she could see the quarter of the 
town where the poor people live, and was 
told, a little to her amazement, that poverty 
was an article that they did not have in 
stock, and they never had any people of the 
sort she named. 

Comfort and prosperity? Yes. I saw in 
the newspaper which I read on the first day 
of my arrival in Houlton an advertisement, 
from an authoritative source, of an officer 
who wanted to employ four hundred men in 
the woods. But it does not seem to be 
simply this sort of workmen who are needed. 
There is enough for everybody to do. In 
short, you have that almost ideal life which 
the books used to present as belonging to 
America everywhere. If a man doesn’t drink 
and doesn’t steal, he is sure of enough work 
to do, at good wages. Probably, however, 
he chooses to be a proprietor himself, and 
pay himself his own wages. 

Comfort, prosperity, and _ intelligence? 
Yes. I was present at the opening of the 
high school of Houlton for the winter term. 

I had the pleasure, as well, of being pres- 
ent in the first week of Ricker Institute, 
which seems to be a sort of county school for 
the benefit of the county. In each case, I 
was in an absolutely first-class school build- 
ing of the most modern type. Even in the 
show cities of the West, where they are so 
lavish in their expenditures for schools, they 
would not pretend that they had anything 
better than these school-houses, 

In Houlton, they bring into the centre of 
the town, at the public charge, all children 
in districts so small that they cannot furnish 
an attendance of eight at the public schools; 
and I think this custom works as well as we 
have found it to work in Massachusetts, 
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The laws of Maine, like those of ‘Massa: 
chusetts, provide school books at the public 
charge. It is evident, even ina visit of an 
hour or two in the schools, the most impor- 
tant need of all—of first-rate teachers—is 
carefully kept in mind by a competent com- 
mittee, 

Indeed, all through Maine, so far as I have 
seen it in a month’s journey, the true New 
England interest in public education is main- 
tained at its very highest standard. You do 
not wonder, after you have gone about here, 
that, when you are in the Middle States or 
at the West, you find so often as you do the 
teachers of the highest grades from one of 
the four Maine colleges. At the academy at 
North Bridgton, which provides only for that 
part of the country, they told me that they 
sent thirteen scholars to college this last 
summer. These were distributed among the 
colleges in different parts of New England 
and New York. 


| 
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A man has no right to make final judgment 
of any community, after a visit of four weeks 
in the midst of its best hospitality; but I 
venture to throw out the suggestion that 
Maine has well earned her proud motto of 
Dirigo, ‘*I lead the way,’’ by such stead- 
fast care of what the French call ‘‘secondary 
schools.’’ This means the schools which are 
not satisfied with an elementary training in 
the three R’s, but carry young men and 
young women higher up in their studies, and 
send them farther afield in their ambitions. 
Old John Adams, after he had united with 
the rest of our fathers in making the consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, said that the people 
of Massachusetts intended that every boy and 
girl born here should have a liberal educa: 
tion. This good intention of John Adams 
has been a good deal blighted in old Massa- 
chusetts by the arrival within her borders of 
a great number of people who had never re- 
ceived any education. But in Maine, with 
white paper to write upon, they have been 
able to write very much what they chose; 
and they have proposed what John Adams 
proposed,—that is, they chose to give an 
opportunity, at least, to the Maine boys and 
girls of understanding the language of their 
times. Liberal education does not consist in 
a knowledge of Latin or of Greek. It is not 
satisfied with instruction as to the latitude of 
Cape Bogador, or the length of a millimetre; 
but it does mean that a boy or girl becoming 
man or woman shall be able and willing» to 
look out into the universe, on the right hand 
and on the left, behind and before. Now 
that is what these boys and girls are encour- 
aged to do in these admirable academies and 
high schools. 

I once consulted Gen. Armstrong as to the 
selection of a head teacher in a very impor- 
tant school with which I had some connec- 
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ion. Armstrong said, ‘‘I do not know your 
n, but I do advise you to correspond with 
the authorities of the State University of 
Maine.’ 
Within six months I consulted the chief 
of a large institution of public charities, in 
one of the Northern States, as to the selection 
of a matron for such an institution. My 
friend said, ‘‘I cannot name to you the right 
person, but I should advise you to put your- 
elf in correspondence with some intelligent 
person in the State of Maine.’’ 
Twelve months had not passed when, at 
Waltham, in the largest watch manufactory 
in the world, I asked the president of the 
company how they recruited that very remark- 
able body of intelligent young ladies who 
make the watches which keep the time for 
half the people in the United States. He 
said that he supposed almost all of them, if 
not all, had come to them from the State of 
Maine. Epwarp E. Hate. 
Aroostook County, Sept. 18, rgoo. 
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Correspondence. 


, . » ‘* Whatever else you say to any friend 
on meeting, do not say, ‘I am glad I have 
caught you.’ No one likes to be regarded as 
if he were a hunted rabbit or fox or bird. 
It is just possible that the person to whom 

‘ou speak has, on that particular day, some 

other duty in life than is involved in waiting 

on you or attending to your observations. 
Because he has such duties, it is not well to 
speak to him as if he is an escaped prisoner 
and you the deputy sheriff, responsible for 
mame ress. 

. .. ‘*The excuse for closing churches in 

‘Boston in summer is that the people in Bos- 
ton are all in the country. All the same, the 
government of Boston orders ninety thousand 
children to meet in the public schools on the 
toth of September. It would seem as if the 
excuse, which is poor enough at best, could 
‘not be urged after that time. 
**The late Mr. Torricelli used to say, ‘If 
you had preached in cathedrals where fifty 
thousand people could meet, you would not 
think fifty a small congregation.’ I myself 
do not believe that the good God thinks three 
small congregation. And all this determi- 
nation to close churches because they are not 
full seems to me an absurd illustration of 
t habit of deifying numbers.’’... 


| The Morgan Chapel Work. 


We wish our friends who read the Chris- 
Register would give special reading to 
i. article on ‘‘Phantoms,’’ which appeared 

ust 16. I am sure a few hearts have 
e - thoroughly thrilled by it. All summer 
@ were wondering what more could be 
to give our little sick babies an oppor- 
to breathe the fresh country air longer 
ne or two days. One noble heart, Mr. 
im kave, in Spencer, Mass., gave to 
Ent Morgan Chapel the use of his 
d grounds for an outing of two 
; yr the kindergarten and baby nur- 
es were put into electric and 
in July and August, without any 
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expense for travel; and, upon arrival, a good 
part of the town was at the depot to meet and 
welcome them. A thoughtful Roman Catho- 


lic dealer in clothing had provided overalls 


for boys and girls, that the babies might 
have full sweep of the land. They had been 
here but a few weeks when a call came from 
the people from all denominations for Rev. 
Mr. Helms to spend one Sunday, and talk to 
them of the Morgan Chapel work, to which 
they gave a collection. This will gladden 
the hearts of all kind friends who have kept 
the tide of life moving on so happily. 

The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
unites with the Methodists in this effort to 
lift the community in the vicinity of Morgan 
Chapel, where is no stint of sin and poverty, 
If the babies live, we will spare no pains to 
train them to a life of purity. It is grief 
that such a blessed work must take so much 
money, though all is done without money 
that can be. We are sure that the money 
used brings The best work that money can 
bring. E. S. Emmons. 


New York Letter. 


Among the hundreds of persons who were 
uplifted and inspired by the week of noble 
Anniversary meetings in Boston last May 
were the Brooklyn and Manhattan delegates 
of this city, who were heard to remark many 
times, as they came together after a day of 
perfect intellectual and spiritual enjoyment, 
‘*We ought to have something like this in 
New York,—something that will arouse the 
people, and fill them with enthusiasm for our 
gospel.’’ It is proposed to hold the fall 
meeting of the Middle States Conference in 
Manhattan Borough about the second week of 
November, and this will be just the opportu- 
nity the enthusiastic Unitarian delegates and 
visitors desired. But will anything except 
an unique occasion like a Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary do this, either here or in Boston? It 
is to be feared not. We need more of the 
earnest conviction that our soul’s welfare de- 
pends upon our support of every branch of 
our denominational life. However, if the 
group of persons who wanted a chance to 
arouse interest in our cause will fall to work, 
possibly a fine attendance upon the sessions 
of the conference may be secured by the 
middle of November. 

Some curiosity has been aroused as to how 
popular the New York State Conference of 
Religion will prove, which will hold its 
first meeting on November 20-22, the week 
following the Middle States Conference. 
Certainly, the fifteen names of its executive 
committee will carry influence among both 
orthodox and liberals. Its general committee 
comprises over one hundred persons, lay and 
clerical, representing nearly all denomina- 
tions. It is made up of*persons of such 
high standing and prominence that there 
ought to be, even in the most conservative 
ainds, no fear but that the outcome of the 
conference will be wholly good. To bring 
together the earnest-minded of all the sects 
in New York State, for the practical purpose 
of promoting the moral and spiritual better- 
ment of the community, is a noble aim, 
which should meet with hearty and generous 
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public indorsement. As announced in the 
Christian Register, there will be fourteen 
topics discussed during the two days’ sessions 
of the conference. Seven addresses each day 
mean short, incisive speeches,—the kind that 
tell the most and are most interesting. Dr. 
James M. Whiton, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, has not yet completed the 
list of speakers, so their announncement is 
delayed. 

The season of active work at headquarters 
here opened September 3; and, curiously, 
one of the first events at the rooms at 104 
East zoth Street was a wedding. Not so 
humdrum a place for so interesting an event 
as might be supposed; for here Dr. Bellows 
had his home, wrote his fine sermons, and 
organized the Sanitary Commission. Un- 
doubtedly, he, too, married in this same 
room many a loving pair. ‘The first mission- 
ary trip of the superintendent was to Schenec- 
tady, where arrangements are being completed 
to inaugurate a new Unitarian society. He 
is due in Hamilton, Ont., on October 2, 
when Rey. A. H. Tyrer is to be installed 
there as pastor of the First Unitarian Church. 
On September 30 he preaches in Jamestown, 
N.Y., spending some time in looking over 
the churches in this part of his field. Later, 
next month, he will go to Ottawa, to help 
dedicate the new church there which Rev. 
Albert Walkley has worked so indefatigably 
to secure. Close following comes the dedi- 
cation of the new church in Ridgewood, N. J. 

A very interesting missionary tour has been 
planned for Western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, to be begun in the early winter. Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Secretary St. John, and 
others to be selected are to lecture in James- 
town, Dunkirk, Erie, and probably also in 
Meadville and Pittsburg. 

The Flatbush Society in the Borough of 
Brooklyn is still struggling with the problem 
of selecting a good lot on which to build for 
itself a new church. ‘This particular part of 
Brooklyn is growing very rapidly; and land, 
the real estate dealers assert, has in many 
districts doubled in value within six months. 
The society will not call a pastor until it gets 
ite church. Rev. D. M. Wilson is its fos- 
tering parent; and all the Greater New 
York Unitarian ministers have, and proba- 
bly will again, take their turn in preaching 
there. 

Last Sunday every Unitarian church in the 
Greater New York was open, The congrega- 
tions are not all back, but the ministers are. 
In Manhattan Mr, Slicer was in his own 
pulpit the first time since vacation, also Mr. 
Wright; while Mr, Collyer reopened the 
Church of the Messiah after an absence of 
three months. Dr. Savage is still at a rest 
cure in Stamford, Conn. He is greatly im- 
proved in health, and will preach to his own 
congregation on the first. Sunday in October. 

The public schools began their regular ses- 
sions two weeks ago. There is the usual 
overflow of pupils in the primary grades, 
although it is sald there are several thousand 
vacant seats in the grammar grades. This 
ever-present problem of overcrowded schools 
is being met in Brooklyn by erecting portable 
school-houses in the school yards. In Man- 
hattan one plan suggested is to devote some 
of the schools entirely to primary scholars, 


cate quite the reverse, 
that our real work is just being mapped out 
for us. 
how much—of the growing liberalism in re- 
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and reapportion the number of grammar 
schools to a neighborhood. 


One of the consolations of the hour to the 


suburbanite is the rapid progress being made 
‘on the subway. 


The section opposite All 
Souls’ Church is now being worked, as well 
as some of the sections as far north as 165th 
Street. It has been decided to tunnel the 
East River, and extend the subway through 
Brooklyn, to connect with the Long Island 
Railroad Station, : 
That Gov, Roosevelt should have decided 
that the charges made by the City Club 
against District Attorney Gardiner were not 


supported by sufficient evidence to warrant 


his removal is a great disappointment. The 
friends of Mr. Slicer appreciate the incalcu- 
lable worry and labor he has had in the 
matter, and wish the outcome of it was more 
in consonance with justice and good govern- 
ment, Let us hope the work it has cost has 


not been in vain, and that henceforth a not] 


over-watchful public will exercise a greater 
vigilance and a nicer particularity in the 
election of its officials. M. A. M. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, 


The various manifestations of progressive 


thought which come from all quarters of the 


world are taken by some observers to indicate 
that the mission of the Unitarian Church is 
drawing near its end. But to me they indi- 
They convince me 


Something—we cannot tell precisely 


ligion is due to our own endeavors. Our 
Church has been a seed-sower; and, through 


the books of its eminent laymen, its poets, 
historians, and philosophers, it has started 


many a thoughtful soul on what we believe 
to be the way of the higher life. Yet it is 
also true that multitudes of people have from 
entirely independent causes come into contact 


with the free progressive spirit of the age. | 


For what we have caused in this way of ad- 
vance we may well be grateful and proud. 


For what we see of advance, which hag not} 
been due to our work or to that of our prede- } 


cessors, we should be equally grateful, with- 


out at the same time failing to recognize that 
we have a great opportunity in connection 
We ought to be the centre upon] 
which all these liberal movements of thought 


with it. 


inevitably rally. 


A couple of illustrations will bear upon 
in 


this thought, The town of Morenci, 
Southern Michigan, is a place of about four- 


teen hundred inhabitants, charmingly located 


in the midst of a well-populated farming dis- 
trict. In this town there has sprung up, 


under the fostering care of a bright young 


minister, an independent liberal church, 


After this had been going on for three or 
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what had been done. Following that visit, 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland. Beginning with Sep- 
tember 9, Mr. Sunderland has preached in the 


the Unitarian ministry of Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany, the young minister, 
vice Rev. J. H. Crooker, Rev. F. C. South- 
worth, and Rev. Lee McCollester, D.D., of 
the Universalist denomination were present, 
and officiated. 
numbers ranging from fifty to two hundred 
and thirty-five, and a very warm interest has 
been aroused. By this week’s services of 
Mr. Sunderland, several individuals not pre- 
viously interested in the new thought have 
been brought into membership of this newly 
‘organized church. The names might be 
given of half a dozen surrounding towns in 
which Mr. Rihbany has preached, and won 
a constituency; and there is every indication 
that he starts off with this fully organized 
Unitarian church to make of it a leading 
power, not only in Morenci, but in the entire 
county in which that town lies. Mr. 
‘Rihbany is a native of Assyria, has come 
to his Unitarianism through the side-track of 
an orthodox education, and may be said, in 
a way, to be a manifestation of this liberal- 
ism which is not due to the direct efforts of 
the Unitarian Church. Yet the goal to which 
he and his following have inevitably come is 
that of the Unitarian fellowship. We step 
jin, to strengthen them, to guide them, and 
to use their energies just at the point when, 
as a merely independent movement, they 
might have been destined to early failure. 
The other illustration is of a different type. 
Hon, Archibald Hopkins, a son of the famous 
President Mark Hopkins of Williams College, 
has recently published a book which ought to 
be known to all Unitarian readers, entitled 
‘*The Apostles’ Creed.’’ It is rich with 
careful research and analysis. He shows the 
purely temporary character of the theology 
expressed in the creed falsely attributed to 
the apostles. Col. Hopkins, without calling 
himself Unitarian, has, through the natural 
leading of open-minded scholarship, written 
a theological work which, from cover to 
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four months, communication was opened with| ft 


the officers of our denomination; and it fell| } 
to my lot to go to the spot, and examine| 


most interesting work has been carried on by 


village hall for nine successive evenings, the 
culminating service being the ordination to 


At this ser-— 


The people have attended in : 


; 


they appear, and summoning to our fellow- 


_ virtue of its being a union of little forces 


ia 


_ eral influences as to have devised some feas- 


. trary, it seems to me that our responsibility 
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cover, is a Unitarian tract. Shall we say 


Unitarian body, we as a Church have no re- 
onsibilities in such a matter? On the con- 


_ toward all such cases is very direct and great, 
"and that, by heartily taking up such books as 
ship their writers, we serve the world in a] 
_ way in which we alone can serve it, on the 
old principle that a bundle of slender twigs, 
_each one of which alone is fragile, is, by 


itself, a strong and unbreakable thing. 

We should draw into our own strength all 
these several little strengths that are mani- 
fested on every hand by earnest individual 
minds, and so make one magnificent energy 
of untrammelled scholarship which shall 
mightily move the world because it is a unit 
and intelligently exerted as such. If we, as 
a Church, are watchful and enterprising, we 
shall accumulate strength with increasing 
rapidity by taking up into our midst all the 
little groups of independent seekers after | 
truth, all the scattered scholars and thinkers 
the world over, until at last liberal Chris- | 
tianity shall become in the world the power] 
it deserves to be. We shall accept the re- 
enforcement that comes from these many dif- 
ferent quarters, not in the way of suppressing 
the individual and his independence merely 
for the sake of the name, but simply in the 
way of upholding his individual strength by] 
conditions that give it its fullest hold upon} 
the world. We are to draw all liberal forces 
together by a spirit of common service ren- 
dered to mankind, not by a spirit of mere 
conformity in creed or in method. The only 
reason why the Unitarian Church at the pres- 
ent time is not one of the strongest bodies in 
the religious life of America is that we have 
not so clearly recognized the desirability of | 
thus closely organizing all independent lib- 
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ible way of doing it. 

The spirit of our times demands an un- 
trammelled scholarship. Some years ago a 
Jewish rabbi, who had been for weeks attend- 
ing the classes of Prof. Toy at the Harvard 
Theological School, and had had his mind 
enlightened upon a good many topics, re- 
marked, ‘‘It is very hard sometimes for a 
preacher to keep silent what he knows.’’ 
Happily, in the Unitarian Church we have a 
religious institution which requires that every 

man shall proclaim upon the house-tops 
everything that he knows. The spirit of our 
times further demands that the active expres- 
sions of religion shall be kept fully in touch 
with living souls and present issues, de- 
‘mands that no ancient way of putting things, 
no time-honored feelings, shall ever stand in 
the way of this living activity of the Church. 
To this demand, also, the Unitarian Church 
- is obedient ; and the blessed thing about it 
all is that we have found by long experience 
that this process, which at the first sight 
seems to cut us loose from all that is sacred 
in the past, in reality sets us forth as the new 
world’s natural leaders in making the perma- 
ings of religion convincing to the 
mind. ; 

Cuaries E, St, Jonn, Se’y, 


_ that, because such an achievement is possible | 
outside of the technical membership of the | 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
the Young People’s Religious Union, 2 


} Secretary of 
Beacon Street, All reports or notices should be sent to her. 


NOTES, 


The Amherst guild commenced its services |) 
jon September 9 with a very. interesting ad- |’ 
‘dress by Prof. W. Brooks of the State Col- |! 


lege on ‘Religion in Japan.”’ 


The ‘‘Jubilate Deo,’’ a young people’s| 
hymn and service-book, is now ready; and | 
we hope our unions will very generally adopt |’ 


it for use in their meetings. 


New unions are coming in all the time. | 


Let those who are thinking of forming and 


joining the National Union this winter try] 
to organize in time to take part in the many | 
interesting and helpful branches of the work | 


which are now starting. The national officers 
are always glad to attend an organization 
meeting, and present the work of the society. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


October 7, ‘‘Heroism; or, The Iron in the} 
16; | 
See Dole’s |} 
Emerson’s ‘‘Essay on | 


Esther iv. 
10. 


References : 
26; Dan. vi. 


Blood.’’ 

r Gor. ix 
**Coming People,’’ 
Heroism, ’’ Lowell’s ‘‘ Commemoration Ode. ’’ 


15, 


QUOTATIONS. 


A man must stand erect, not be kept erect 
by others.—Marcus Aurelius. 


One who never turned his back, but marched 


breast forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 


Never dreamed, though right were worsted, | 


wrong would triumph ; 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, | 


sleep to wake, Robert Browning. 


HEROIsSM. * 


**Heroism,’’—the very ring of the word 
wakens a thrill. To be a: ‘‘hero’’ of some- 
thing, if only of the street gang or the police 
court, —this is the ambition of every young- 
ster. 


*This article is written for the Young People’s column | 
by one of the Directors, Miss Amy Wentworth of Dorches- | 


ter, Mass. 
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ALTERATIONS — 


VSSUSSESEagaeraga gees 


and REPAIRS 


We do first-class work 
only. ‘ 

Our prices are moderate. 

We show many EX- 
CLUSIVE STYLES. 


EDW. KAKAS 


& SONS, 
162 streer. 


Sogeooogeoese 


To be a hero of his country,—this is} 
the aim of the soldier who goes into battle. | 
To be a hero of God, —this is the purpose of } 
the man who tries to live up to his ideals, | 
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Foot Anatomy 


{Is a branch of science that the 
skilled shoemaker has to thor- 
oughly master. The makers of 


| have, after many years 
of experiment, ac- 
quired a knowledge enabling them 
to produce shoes that have a 
snug, glove-like fit at heel, ankle, 
| and instep, seldom found even in 
the finest custom-made shoes; 
and they reveal a style and indi- 
viduality of their own which all 
| good dressers appreciate. 


(40 Styles in all Leathers.) 


Only 32.8O Pair. 
| SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60, 


Winter St., Boston. 


Macullar Parker Company 


Fall Overcoats. 


It is well to be prepared for the cool morn- 
lings and evenings of September by having 
jat hand a light-weight overcoat. 

We furnish 
ready for immediate wear, at from #$14 9 to 
S35. 


Boys’ Clothes. 


We are now showing Fall Styles of Boys’ 
the 


these necessary garments, 


and Young Men’s Clothing, to which 
attention of parents is invited. 


Fine Furnishing Goods for Men and Boys. 


Ay ACULLAR PARKER GOMPAN 
400 Washington Street. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 
CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This js the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 
LADY wishes a permanent winter home on tho 


Back Bay, Boston. Write, giving full particulars, 
to “S, X, §.,” P, O, Box 1837, PORTLAND, Mu, 
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Heroism,—it is what we all are striving for, 
and what few of us can attain to in any high 
degree. But, in proportion as we do attain 
to it, we shall be earnest and vigorous. In 
proportion as we lack it, we shall be shallow 
and anemic; for heroism is ‘‘the iron in 
the blood,’’ 

To be courageous is not necessarily to be 
heroic, although the hero must have courage. 
Heroism is as far above courage as the soul 
is above the body. Courage may wait on 
heroism, but it can never take its place. We 
feel all this intuitively, but the distinction 
is one we seldom consider in the haste of 
every day. ‘The prize-fighter requires courage 
of a physical sort to meet the fisticuffs he is 
sure are in store for him, but we know he is 
not a hero. The lion-tamer has wonderful 
daring, but there is no heroism in his per- 
formance. A hero is simply this,—one who 
holds in his heart an absorbing ideal, and 
who has the courage to strive after it, even 
to the sacrifice of his life. 

Some say that the race is losing physical 
courage and virility with the advance of civ- 
ilization; but, with Mr. Dole, I do not be- 
lieve it. This, however, is true: we are 
learning slowly, but surely, that to fight is 
not of itself heroism; that courage is only 
a means to attain an end,—the realization of 
our ideals. Mr. Dole says: ‘‘There is 
abundance of physical courage to undertake 
deeds of daring. There is as yet but little 
moral courage to match and direct the lower 
and merely animal kind of virility. The 
lower order comes first, to meet the earlier 
rude necessities. We have come now to a 
stage when new and higher needs confront us, 
and demand a finer form of satisfaction.’’ 
For countless ages, man’s physical being 
was developing. But at last there came a 
time when that development ceased, and 
a more wonderful evolution took its place; 
namely, the evolution of the psychical man, 
the growth of the mind and of the soul, for 
which the physical man was destined as a 
mere instrument. So, for ages, in the strug- 
gle for survival, man’s physical courage was 
developing; but there came a time when man- 
kind first recognized an ideal, and strove 
eagerly and courageously after it. It was 
then that heroism was born. 

We all admire fearlessness of danger, and 
it is right that we should. But, after all, is 
it really fearlessness itself, or what it stands 
for, that thrills us? The man who shoots the 
Niagara rapids for the sake of notoriety we 
call a fool: he who flings himself into danger 
to save another we call a hero,—that is the 
whole matter in a nutshell. Your friend is 
dear to you in proportion as he is a hero. 
Let him have only daring, and he is a brute. 
Let him have an ideal, but a character too 
flimsy and anzmic to work for it, and he is 
a nonentity. Every one has his own particu- 
lar heroes, that come and go with him every 
day,—friends who dare to stand for their 
ideals, at whatever cost; but, besides these, 
we have in common the heroes of all the 
world, past and present, for our inspiration. 
I believe heartily in hero-worship. I be- 
lieve it should be stimulated to the utmost in 
every child; for a child’s strongest safe- 
guard against evil will be well-directed, 
absorbing hero-worship. I believe that his- 
tory should be presented, not as grouped 
about significant dates, or even about great 
events, but about great men,—heroes, the 
soul of all history. 

Yesterday we read of the deed of an Eng- 
lish officer in China, who gave his life in 
attempting to save his American comrades. 
To-day we see an obscure woman struggling 
by herself to support a little family. To- 
morrow we may see a man of influence who 
dares to oppose political corruption at the 
cost of his own position. This is heroism. 

To be true, at whatever cost,—this is to be 
a hero. 
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The Sunday School. 


(This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 2 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, an 
other material from any source.] 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talks,’’ by Rev. W. 
Hanson Pulsford, under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, will be 
resumed Saturday, September 29, 2.30 P.M., 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. ‘The subjects 
for this year promise to be interesting and 
profitable for all who may choose to attend. 
They are entitled ‘‘Great Passages from the 
Bible,’’ and will follow the list of topics 
already announced under this heading. Very 
many of the Sunday-schools will be studying 
these lessons from Sunday to Sunday, and it 
is intended that the ‘‘Talk’’ each Saturday 
will be upon the lesson for the following 
Sunday. 

But beyond this use of the meetings by 
Sunday-school teachers is the opportunity 
presented to those who wish to understand 
the Bible in the light of modern scholarship. 
The subjects of this course cover the entire 
range of the Old and New Testaments, treat- 
ing chiefly those matters which have not been 
considered at length in previous publications 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
There is an awakened interest in the study 
of the Bible on every hand. Those who de- 
sire a frank and accurate treatment of the 
subject will find it in these ‘‘Talks’’ by Mr. 
Pulsford. 

I sometimes feel that the Unitarian minis- 
ters and the Unitarian laity do not fully 
appreciate what is offered them in these 
Saturday afternoon lectures. It is not often 
that such easy yet reliable means are offered 
for obtaining a knowledge of the latest result 
in Biblical study. Very few have the time 
to verify the conclusions reached, and others 
do not know what decision to make. These 
‘*Talks’’ are of a nature to meet the wants 
of all serious-minded individuals who wish 
to have the Bible made helpful and its con- 
tents taught to youth in the right way. 


Only a few more days remain in which to 
send a contribution to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for the current year. The 
books will close the first week of October. 
In order to accommodate those who have 
been delayed by various causes, two more 
Sundays will be included in the financial 
year, —September 30 and October 7. I renew 
my personal and official appeal to the friends 
of the Sunday-school cause; and does that 
not comprehend all who wish well to our 


cause, and believe in a wholesome religious 
education for the young? A prominent min- 
ister in our denomination, pastor of an in- 


fluential parish, writes to this department as 


follows: ‘*We shall send in our regular con- 
tribution to the Sunday School Society. 
always regard that as one of our importan 
duties. The work of the Sunday School So- 
ciety was never more useful or excellent,’’ 


Strengthen the resources of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, that we may do 


larger and better work. Encourage the offi- 
cers by this support, so that they may go 


forward with confidence and enthusiasm. 
Give your contribution before the books 


close, that the seal of indorsement may be 
put upon the year’s record and your member- 
ship made secure. 


In addition to the cheering facts given last 
week as to the auspicious opening of so 
many Sunday-schools this autumn, we hear 
of another interesting fact. The Sunday- 
school of All Souls’ Church, Roxbury (Rev. 
H. T. Secrist, pastor) opened last Sunday 
with about one hundred and seventy-five 
scholars and teachers. ‘This excels the record 
of the school any previous year. Such a 
large number on an opening Sunday is re- 
markable. Facts like these testify to results 
which could be only. reached by devoted 
labors and intelligent plans. I congratulate 
Mr. Secrist and his people on such an inspir- 
ing resource of prosperity for the society. 


Church News. 
Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Association of 
Ministers in and about Cambridge will be 
held with Rev. Henry D. Stevens, 54 Sanborn 
Street, Reading, Mass., Monday, October 1. 


Luncheon at one o’clock. Subject, ‘‘The 
Emotional Element in Religion.’’ Train 
leaves Boston at 11.50 A.M. Hilary Bygrave, 
Scribe. ‘ 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs- 
day, October 4, at eleven o’clock. All mem- 
bers are cordially invited. New Branches 
will be especially welcome. Mrs. H. C., 
De Long will speak on ‘*Alliance Mission 
Work.’’ 


The engagements of the president of the 
American Unitarian Association, as at pres- 
ent appointed for the next six weeks, are as 
follows: September 30, morning, Braintree; 


LEATHER SUNSHINE. 


a heavy library leather, 
sides are smooth. The upholstery is all hair, and the eee is good for 25 years of Rp 
service. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. — 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


mals out of your brain. 
on extra steam if night brings such relief as 
this. 


Here is a sofa that will drive the day’s deci- 
You can afford to put 


Yet if you tried last year to find this pattern, 


or if you wait to find it next year, you will be 
disappointed. 
commerce, but a piece of colonial classicism; and 
you must catch it when it comes. 


For it is not the usual sofa of 


The frame is golden oak, and the évtetnall 


The seat and back are deeply tufted and very solidly stuffed. The 
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evening, Rockland (installation of Rev. H. 
Lutz) ; October 2, New England Missionary 
‘Council ; October 3 and 4, Connecticut Valley 
‘Conference, Hartford, Conn.; October 5, 
‘Massachusetts Universalist | Convention, 
Springfield; October 7, Appleton Chapel, 
Cambridge; October 8, Manual Committee, 
Boston; October 9, meeting of the board of 
directors; October 10, 11, Worcester Confer- 
ence, Brookfield; October 21, Plymouth; 
October 23, Ministers’ Institute, Worcester ; 
Qctober 27, Montreal, Can.; October 28, 
Ottawa, Can. (dedication of Church of Our 
Father) ; November 4, Washington; Novem- 
ber 7, Richmond, Va. ; November 9, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; November 11, Atlanta, Ga. 
‘(dedication of Church of Our Father); No- 
vember 12, 13, Southern Conference, Atlanta; 
November 14, 15, Charleston, S.C, ; Novem- 
ber 17, New York; November 18, Pough- 
keepsie (Vassar College). When not absent 
from Boston, fulfilling these engagements, Mr. 
Eliot expects to be at the national headquar- 
ter daily. His office hours will be from ro 
A.M. to I P.M. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference will be held in Unity 
Hall, First Unitarian Church of Hartford, 
Conn., on Wednesday and Thursday, October 
3 and 4. In the evening of Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 3, at 7.45, the conference sermon will 
be preached by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. On Thursday morning the conference 
will assemble in business session at ten 
o’clock. At eleven o’clock the theme for 
discussion will be taken up, ‘‘The Apparent 
Decline in Religious Interest during the Last 
Quarter-century.’’ The speakers who will 
open the discussion are Rev. George C. 
Cressey, D.D., of Northampton, Rev. John 
D. Reid of Greenfield, and Rev. Walter E. 
Lane of Rockville, Conn. At 12.45 P.M, 
the conference will adjourn for dinner. At 
two o'clock the afternoon session will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the theme, ‘‘Our 
Main Business: (a) In the Pulpit; (4) In 
the Parish; (c) In the Community.’’ The 
“speakers who will open the discussion are 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen of Worcester, Rev. 
Nathaniel Seaver of Pittsfield, and Rev. 
-E. P. Pressey of Montague. Each society 
in the conference is invited to send six dele- 
gates, officially appointed; and as many 
others as will attend will be hospitably wel- 
comed. Those intending to accept the hos- 
pitality of the Hartford society for the night 
of October 3 are requested to send their 
names to Rev. Joseph Waite, Hartford, 
Conn., not later than October 1. Reduced 
rates of travel have been asked for, and will 
probably be obtained. Alfred Free, Secre- 


tary. 


Boston.—Ministers’ Monday Club: Octo- 
ber 1, 10.30 A.M., 25 Beacon Street. Rev. 
James Sallaway will preside. Rev. A. D. 
Mayo will give ‘‘Observations on Education 
in the South.’’ The public invited. 


_ Roslindale: Rev. R. W. Boynton preached 
a farewell sermon on Sunday, September 23, 
he having accepted a call to St. Paul, Minn. 
For five years Mr. Boynton has been minister 
and a large congregation assembled to 
m to his parting words. His loss is 
keenly felt by the society, all members 
ding him as their personal friend, 


lington, Mass.—First Congregational 
*arish, Rev. Frederic Gill: During the sum- 
ner a handsome new carpet has been laid in 
ue auditorium, and the outside of the build- 
ng has been painted. 

Athol, Mass.—The one hundred and fifti- 
vers: of the organization of the 
tional Unitarian Society and 
1 came on Sunday, September 9. ‘The 
fices in commemoration of the occasion 
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began on Saturday evening with the com- 
munion service, conducted by Rev. George 
H. Badger, field agent of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Rev. C. G. Horst and 
Rev. S. W. Sutton assisted in the service. 
This service, with its tender memories and 
supreme devotion, was very helpful. On 
Sunday the mother church welcomed home 
her children, —the Evangelical Congregational 
and the Second Unitarian Churches, the 
Second Unitarian Church uniting with the 
First Church in the services both morning 
and evening, and the Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Church uniting with it in the evening 
service. The other churches of the town and 
some of the neighboring towns were represented 
by the attendance of delegates. And sons 
and daughters, who have gone forth from the 
town and church, came back to the old home 
on this occasion. On Sunday morning the 
sermon was preached by the pastor of the 
First Church, Rev. S. W. Sutton. He spoke 
of the religious problems in the life of the 
town, and in them found manifested the 
heart of deeper faith and the growth of ‘‘the 
Church of the living God, the pillar and 
stay of the truth.’’ An address was given 
by Rev. C. G. Horst, pastor of the Second 
Unitarian Church, bearing the cordial greet- 
ings of that body, and setting forth religious 
nurture as the supreme necessity of life. 
Rev. George H. Badger bore the greetings 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
spoke of the development of the Unitarian 
church from Congregational Puritanism, with 
changing faith, yet normal fruiting, from 
that splendid root. In the evening the 
church and the parlors adjoining were com- 
pletely filled. The historical address was 
given by George W. Horr, Esq., of the First 
Church. He set the historic detail of the 
single church in a discussion of the relation 
of democracy in the State to Congregational- 
ism in the Church, and the relation of both 
to the higher verities of the spirit, shedding 
a broad historic light upon the ways of this 
church. Rev. Rolla G. Bugbee, pastor of 
the Evangelical Congregational Church, pre- 
sented the greetings of that church, and spoke 
of the fellowship of those in whom the Christ 
spirit dwells, though in some respects these 
may hold different beliefs. Mr. Jerome 
Jones of Boston, grandson of the second pas- 
tor of the church, Rev. Joseph Estabrook ; 
and Mr. John D. Morton of Boston, great- 
grandson of Richard Morton,—after the pas- 
tor elect, Rev. James Humphrey, the first 
signer of the original church covenant; and 
Mr. William H. Foster of Orange, another 
son, whose thought turns with affection to 
the old church; and Mr. Lucien Lord, for 
more than twenty years the superintendent of 
the Sunday-school of the Second Unitarian 
Church, —all spoke with fulness of reminis- 
cence and appreciation of the culture that 
centres where conscience sees the righteous 
law, and where human life is so stayed on 
God that ‘‘a heart may not break too far.’’ 
Letters were read from Hon. Alpheus Hard- 
ing of Boston and from Hon. Henry H. 
Sprague of Boston. Rev. F. B. Knowlton 
of Athol, Rev. A. N. Blackford of the Uni- 
versalist church of North Orange, and Rev. 
R. C. Douthit of the First Church of Peters- 
ham assisted in the devotional services. 
Two ancient Bibles of the church, with in- 
teresting inscriptions on the fly-leaf, and the 
first records, and the pewter communion ser- 
vice and baptismal bowl] used in early days, 
were displayed at the altar; and a portrait 
by George Williams of Rev. Joseph Esta- 
brook, loaned by his grandchildren, was as 
a benignant and gracious presence. The 
choir of the church was assisted in the musi- 
cal service by singers of other churches of 
the town; and not least in the service was 
the singing by the choir and congregation of 
the grand hymns, among which was one writ- 
ten for the centennial celebration of this 
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church by Mrs. Mary E. Clarke, and sung at 
that time, the last stanza of which is, — 


**When those who round this altar bend 
Shall mingle with their fathers’ dust, 
O God! to hearts no less sincere 
Do thou this ancient church intrust!’’ 


Bernardston, Mass.—On Sunday, Sep- 
tember 16, Mr. A. W. Birks, son of the pastor 
and a student of the Meadville Theological 
School, class rg0t, preached in the morning, 
and spoke to the Young People’s Fraternity 
on that and the preceding Sunday evenings 
on ‘‘A Week in Paris.’’ 


Meadville, Pa.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Earl Morse Wilbur: The church and Sunday- 
school have been kept open all summer for 
the first time in many years. The attendance 
at both was sufficient to justify the experi- 
ment, and the result is apparent in the size 
of congregations and Sunday-school at the 
opening of the autumn season. Preparations 
are making for celebrating the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the church on October 30 
and 31. Several of the former ministers of 
the church and many of the old members are 
expected, and an effort is to be made at the 
same time to draw the churches of this some- 
what isolated neighborhood into closer rela- 
tions. The Theological School opened its 
new year last week with six new students. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Rev. R. W. Boynton, 
who has received and accepted the unanimous 
call of this church to become its pastor, will 
be installed on Tuesday, October 2, Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers preaching the sermon. 
Mr. Boynton has been for five years pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Roslindale, Mass., 
and only resigns his charge there to assume 
his new duties. This is the only other pas- 
torate he has held since graduating from the 
Divinity School. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


May 5. Society in Springfield, for expenses of 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary $25.00 
5. Sunday-school in Littleton...........++ 7.00 

7. Sunday-school and Young People's 
Guild in Tyngsboro, .... ecce cece eee 5.00 

7. Sunday-school of Unity Church’ of 
ATIStGR, BOSEGR <eciccce cuss cece eve 4.00 


Business Notices. 


Are you Interested ?— We believe that very few 
readers of this paper will fail to be struck by the novelty 
in an announcement in our advertising columns to-day, 
bearing the interesting title Leather Sunshine. It de- 
scribes a new sofa just brought out by the Paine Furniture 
Company, and now on exhibition at their warerooms. 
They announce that it will “drive the day’s decimals 
out of your brain.”’ It certainly lacks no comfort. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction, It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists, 


Addresses. 


THE address of Miss Emma R. 
Exeter Chambers, Exeter Street, Back Bay, Boston. 


——__—___ 


Ross is 


THE address of Rev. Thomas R. Slicer after 
this week will be 156 East 38th St., New York, N.Y. 


Established 
1850. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMBERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT, 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with th 
establishment. 
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May 7. Edward Russell, Boston.........+. $50.00 
7. Second Church, Boston, additional in 
all $x,100).. 2.00 
q: Sunday-school in Brattleboro, Ve: 2.33 
. Guild of First CheFen, Pembroke... sv ee 2,00 
9. Society in A CN es seseeserees seeeees 16,00 
9. Unitarian ociet y of “Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa., additional...... 10,00 
9. King’s Chapel Society, Boston, addi- 
tional (in all $1,352.87)... ° : 100,00 
9. Richard C. ra, Boston, ‘for 
a of Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
Dats ave Savas vet Woe dde oni Oc-cb0N 25.00 
10, Unitarian Club- of Providence, Rt; 
for expenses of Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary ° 100,00 
10, Society in Arcadia, Wis. 5.00 
10. Society in Neillsville, W 5.00 
10, Society in Medes) Wis 5.00 
10, Society i in Barker, 1,50 
12, sau fom in Ithaca, N, Y., v additional (in 
$30) 0b ce.cwn 4.00 
12. New South Church, “Boston, “for ex- 
penses of Seventy-fifth Anniversary 5.00 
15. Second Parish, WY grondten, additional 
(in all ($1,130.56) . 10,00 
15. Unitarian Sunday-school “Association, 
Troy, N.Y.. 00 bay 8.50 
16, Unitarian Society “of. “Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa additional....-. 25.00 
16. Soe Pe yde Park, additional (in 
51 1,00 
17. Sunday-school in Greenfield........-++ 10,00 
a1. Charles W. Clifford, New Bedford, 
life membershi 50.00 
2s. Society in Haverhi ii, additional (in all 
$50 5) BAS Sbde cosa bsowese dhosdedésess 6.00 
26, Unit ‘hurch, “Chicago, Ill., additional 
ina 38 Douce dieters coseaastcves 205.00 
28, Mrs. Sarah E. Slocum, Jamaica Plain, 
oe expenses of Seventy- fifth Anni- 
Co asDAVe COM UR One hoe 60 es Laces 25.00 
29. Mrs, illiam Howell Reed, Boston, 
life membership, ....e0e seer eeeeeee 50.00 
31. Society in Redlands, Cal.......ceeeeees 11.00 
31. Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Er Wee Pa., additional (in 
25.00 
31 
2.00 
June «x. Delano. Patrick, and wife, Hopedale.. 10.00 
1. Sunday-school of Second Unitarian 
Society, Brookline, additional (in 
Oh) BRE FePF ATA. Cecve Fess von cGerse 10,00 
1, Unitarian Festival Committee, toward 
expense of decoratin Tremont 
Temple for Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
Po PO ae RE Le Lee 25,00 
5. Hospitality Committee of Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary, unexpended balance 
Of ContFibutions. ..< «0s vecscecs cece 115.47 
6. wo a Eells, icin fe, mrenaiber 
hip ‘ > 50.00 
8. Society in Buda, ais . 5.00 
a1. Rev. Albert Lazenby, Chicago, Ill.. 10.00 
July 6. L. 2.00 
9. James F. Mallinckrodt, ‘St. Louis, ‘Mo. 1,00 
in. Society in Seng 2 additional (in all 
ROOM) sue embraced cass odes Ane nis Ue 7.00 
27. Miss Mary J. Turner, Quincy........- 2.00 
$1,039.80 
Finance Committee of Seventy-fifth 
Auniversary, as amount received 
since lastacknowledgment........+ 100.00 
$1,139.80 
May 5s. Bequest of the late Mrs. Delia D. 
Thorndike, Boston ......++ sees ees 2,000.00 
31. Bequest of the late Miss Caroline F. 
Whiting, New York, less State tax, 475.00 
June 26, Bogue of the late Dorman B. Eaton, 
Wi dbs UUs SWAUNS chisel ce 2,000.00 
July ot. Slept ake 'the late Mrs, Nancy P. 
Sackett, Providence, R.I., addi- 
THOtAl .50 sevscccvvcspeene th eeee eens 37.50 
Francis H, Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 
May 5. Bequest of the late Mrs, Delia D. 


Thorndike, Boston, .....+++ ese sere $1,000.00 


Francis H. Lincoun, 7reas, C. B. L. Fund, 


Lithia Springs Fund. 


I hereby acknowledge additional contribu- 
tions made through me to the committee ap- 
pointed to make secure the work at Lithia 
Springs. And I have the courage to hope 
that some who read this will add to the 
swelling of this tide of loyalty. 


Previously reported. . b deed vobsinbgdeanes MReaahon 
Sept. 18. Miss Isabel Wesson...... 2.00 
as. Mrs. Lowell and Miss L ney" Lowell:. 25.00 
24. Mr. H. H, Monnayel oheere re 100,00 
as. M. F. re ’ OWRD ede Kee Dees vee nvebe 5.00 
ag, (- Be Aves. vececses Won PROOUSNES oo abv Eee 5.00 
25. Be Dever cure ceen sere eree eres eerevesene . 600.00 
2s. Hiewy Spencer.. MGA aia wees 25.00 


$1,187.00 


CHARLES E. St. Joun, 
Secretary A, U. A, 
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ARMSTRONG & Bee es 
ur! 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh, 
PAHNESTOOK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
Pe te 
ae ae process, 
BROOKLYN res mE sl t - 
JEWEDT which is ‘responsible. 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL “* + contents of the packages. 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS 0O . 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY ors. 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL fa 
KENTUCKY cp canis warded upon application. 
Louisville. 


HE brands of White Lead named in 
margin are genuine, 
have been the standard for years. 

They are manufactured by the “old Dutch 
and by a company 


the so-called White Leads (mix- 
tures of Zinc, Barytes, etc.), these 
brands correctly represent the 


For colors use National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam’s Experience With Paints’’ for- 
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They are and 


Unlike 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 


BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
ospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
ave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with ¢ ¢ warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. . .. Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.’’—The Unitarian. 
“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
os attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
080: her, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and cal uickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that ane to the 
anthology of pyroehetc literature.”—Cuas, G. AMES, i# 
the New Wor 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston, 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


Contents: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recespt f 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - «= Boston, 


fi Heart-Beats. 


Register Tract Seties. 


No. x. My New Neicupor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THe ConGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. te 

No. 6, CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rey, William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine Onr’s Sev_r Berautirur. B 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per handel 

No. 8. od gQUDGMENT: The True Doctrine of the 

ent Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

‘ deme R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9 THe Breatu oF Lirr. By Rey. H. M, Sim- 
mons. $1.so per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FoR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. x1. LipzrRaAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTive-PowRR. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $x. cooper hu mange, 

No. 12. ie, gh ty! THE SCHOOLS 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosErH Prizstixy: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Waar o’CLOCK IS IT IN Revicion? By Rev. 

M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred, 

No. 15. A SovL wirh Four Winvows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16, Scientiric THEOLOGY THE GrRouND oF ALL 
Revicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred, 

No, 18, How wWE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
pad $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. 

No. 20. Turopork ParRKgErR’s LeTrER TO A YoOuNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred, 

No, 21. Tur THEOLOGY oF THE Future. By Rev. 
hundred Freeman Clarke, D.D. so cents per 
undr: 

No. 23. A WorkING + tern in Ernics, By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue Chnisata NITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No, 25. Tue New Birtu my THE New Typ or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F, Dole. $1.00 per hun, 

No. 26. Tue ResuRRECTION oF Jesus, By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hun 

No, 27. SHORT AND NG VIEWS, By Rev. Charles F, 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred, | 

No. 28. Tur Unity oF THE og ep poo oe | 

Nn Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 

0. 29. 


Tue SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE igehowat Vi 
oF THE Precious BLoop oF CurisT. cs 
a James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 

ed, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price i 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


A Book of 


Portrait and 


Author. Cloth, edges, $1. ei 
gilt, $2.00. 


Janitor of Boston Bank (overheard solilo- 
-quizing over an advertisement): ‘‘ ‘Mellin’s 
Food for Infants.’ Now that’s alie! Every- 


_body knows that melins is no kind o’ food 


**water won’t run up hill!’’ ‘‘Well,’’ re- 
plied the fat wheelman, who was still puffing 


for infants !’’ 
**Of course,’’ observed the thin wheelman, 


ap? eae 


; 
> 


J 


. 
| 


and blowing, ‘‘I don’t blame it.’’—Puc&. 


*“*When does a man become a seamstress?’’ 
**When he hems and haws.’’ ‘‘No.”’ 
**When he threads his way.’’ ‘‘No.’’ 
**When he rips and tears.’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Give 
it up.’’ ‘‘Never, if he can help it.’’ 


Two little Quaker children were one day 
playing together, and some little differences 
arose. One grew quite angry, and said pas- 
sionately, ‘‘If thee doesn’t take care, I’ll 
swear at thee!’’ ‘‘Oh, oh!’’ cried the other, 
too much shocked to say more. ‘‘I will!’’ 
exclaimed the other. ‘‘Oh, thee little you, 
thee !’’—Z xchange. 


An English sentry once stopped a carriage 
which was out of order on the night of a 
court ball. A lady put her head out of the 
window, and remarked that she had the right 
to go on, because she was the wife of a cabi- 
net minister. ‘‘Beg pardon, ma’am,’’ was the 
firm reply; ‘‘but I couldn’t let you pass, even 
if you were the wife of a Presbyterian min- 
ister. ’’— Youth's Companion. 


Not long ago, when Senator Hoar was 
walking through one of the corridors of the 
capitol, he was joined by one of his former 
colleagues in the Senate. As they approached 
the entrance to the Senate Chamber, Mr. 
Hoar motioned to his companion to pass in 
first. ‘*After you,’’ said the ex-Senator, 
drawing back politely. ‘‘No, indeed!’’ re- 
torted Senator Hoar. ‘*‘The X’s always go 
before the wise.’’ 


The witty Bishop of Oxford was once talk- 
ing to some boys in a school, and said: 
**Now I dare say you think it a fine thing 
to be a bishop. But I’m a very busy man. 
I have to go about all over my diocese, and 
I haven’t time to study, as you have. In 
fact, nearly all my study has to be confined 
to only one book. It begins witha‘B.’ Do 
you know what it is?’’ ‘‘The Bible, sir, — 
the Bible!’’ shouted the boys, all together. 
**Nol’’ replied the bishop, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘It’s called ‘Brad- 
shaw’ !’’ 


Not long ago the New York State news- 
paper gave a banquet at Stanwix Hall in 
Albany; and among the guests of honor were 
the two governors. Col. Roosevelt came first. 
He wore an evening suit and his famous 
brown sombrero made famous by the Rough 
Riders. It was a combination costume at 
once original and picturesque. Among the 
last of the guests to arrive was Mr. Hill, who 
was conventionally attired, even to his silk 
hat. ‘‘Ah!’’ exclaimed Col. Roosevelt, in 
his peculiar staccato manner, as he grasped 
Mr. Hill’s hand. ‘‘Now we have with us a 
real Albany swell. Gov. Hill is the only 
man here to-night with a silk hat.’’ ‘‘I’ve 
got a slouch hat myself,’’ returned .Mr. Hill, 
softly. ‘‘But I left it at home. I’ve given 
up wearing it since I went out of the adver- 
tising business.’’ Then dinner was an- 
nounced, and the remainder of the evening 
passed pleasantly.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Py es Oy Te re 428.6: 
TEABHATINS ee 2 Re 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited. 


8. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


New Hotel Bellevue, 


European Plan. Central Location. 
Beacon St., near Tremont, Boston. 


HARVEY & WOOD, Proprietors. 


Educational. 
SCHOOL OF FeO Nining for an 


Mind, body, voice, Classes 


E X p R ES S | 0 N for all needs. Out-of-town 
students can take 1-20 

OPENS OCT. /O. hours a week. Evening 
classes. Special work for 

teachers Saturdays; preachers Mondays. Call or 
write. Catalogue or list books. S. S. CURRY, 


Ph.D., Pierce Building, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


PERRY 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Copley, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Priacipal 


The school opens October 1. Ad- 
dress Mrs. PERRY, or call, after Septem- 
ber 4, between ro and 3 o/clock. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 

Rev. James De Normanpir, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Writtam C. CoLiar, Head Master. 

dress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


MAssAcuusETts, SoutH ByFrELp. 


FDUMMER ACADEMY.— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Perey L, Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 
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ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


High and dry location. A New Building, A Home for 
boys from a distance. Fits for College, Technic School, 
and Business. Has a course expressly designed to 


furnish a good — education at a moderate price. 
Every religious belief which a boy brings from home is 
held sacred, Influences tending to ens the faith of 
childhood are not tolerated. For catalogue send a postal 
cand to Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, 

ass. 


bases’ HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
f Worcester, Mass. 4sth year, Sept. 12, 1900. Gives 
its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 
military training, and careful supervision ote home school. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


CONCORD SCHOOL. 


aoe and healthfully situated near the Sudbury 
River, and also the places of historic and literary interest 
in old Concord. 
Prepares boys for College or Scientific School. 
Address Tuomas ‘H, Eckrsipt, Head Master, 
Concorp, Mass. 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
: Fy holesame phasic); mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality, Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 living 
alumni. ear begins Sept, 19. _Head masters: 
E Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig) ; 
Albert Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOL 


Miss Case and Miss Child’s rox"Gitis 
1527 PINE STREET 
Individual Instruction 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows’ 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at 15 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen 
Wednesday, OcToOBER 3, 1900, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals, 


Individual 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Hackley School 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rey. Theodore C. Williams. 


Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly _charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. It will open October, 
1900, with a ehoag staff of experienced teachers. There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelike surroundings. Gymnasium, graded 
athletic field, tennis, golf, and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter aperta. The school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and perk, soo feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding superb views. 

The course of study prepares for the university. Boys 
may enter at Feaiva years of age, or a year younger, if 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 

President, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D.; Vice- 
President, Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr, 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Familiarly called “THE GILMAN SCHOOL” 
aims to develop the best type of womanhood that refinement and intellectual training can produce. The ideal is the 


highest; and no detail is too small for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. AkTHUR GILMAN. | Ei 
pil, and not the pupil to the course; and the pupils are provided with such careful and kindly atten- 


is suited to the 


Each course 


tion as a mother desires for a daughter when away from home. 


The Manual describes the School. 


ATMANU’ JOHN A. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


No. 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


& Sons Co., 
“BE 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


The H-O Co® 
CEREALS 


have made the 
American 
Breakfast 

Famous all over 
The World. 


H=O (Hornby’s Steam 
Cooked Oatmeal). 


Self-Raising Flour. 


Tea Biscuit Flour 

(Self Raising). 
Pancake Flour 

(Self Raising). 


Buckwheat Flour 
(Self Raising) 


‘‘Injun’’ Bread Flour 
(Self Raising). 


Rolled Wheat. 
Hominy (Granulated). 
Yellow Cornmeal. 
Corn Starch. 
Tapioca, 
Buckwheat (Plain). 


Holgrane 
(Entire Wheat Flour). 


Whole-wheat flour is _pro- 
duced to meet the demand 
created by physicians and pres- 
ent-day scientists, who contend 
that flour made from the whole 
grain contains all of the ele- 
ments for the nutrition of the 
body in every stage of life, 
whereas the ordinary fine white 
flour is deprived of nearly all 
its nutritive properties by the 
process of manufacture. 


Farina. 
Also, Maple Syrup. 


There are no 


‘<qust as goods.” 


The Christian Register 


Buying the Best 
and Paying for it. 


There are two things which never go together, 
—a good article and a cheap price. That old 
“High quality——Low price’? phrase has been 
drummed into the public ear for ages; but you, 
and every other intelligent buyer knows that an 
HONEST ARTICLE made from the BgesT MATERIAL by 
the MosT SsKILLBD LABOR must command a PRICE 
CONSISTENT WITH ITS QuaLITy. And where can 
this logic be applied more forcibly than to the 
purchase of oatmeal? For, if oats be eaten to 
assist digestion, and to nourish the body, surely it 
is false economy to lose sight of quality simply 
because some inferior article is offered to you a 
penny or two cheaper. 


We make 
H-O 


from large fat oats, from which every superfluous 
element, such as hulls, specks, or indigestible fibre, 
is carefully eliminated. The heart of the large, 
rich grain, when thus secured, is steam-cooked 
once, and- cooked again by superheated air. This 
thorough but quick cooking at a high temperature 
breaks the starch globules, and develops H-O 
into a 


Highly Nutritious and Wholly Cooked 
oat food in rolled form. 


There is no preparation of oats entitled to comparison 
with H-O. None is so thoroughly treated to retain 
all of the good properties of the grain and to elimi- 
nate all of the unworthy parts. , 


We .. 
he 
1019, MIP 
Sth St 
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If quality counts with you—— Get the H-O products. ta 


ral 


